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THE FARMER’S WAR 


NDER this title we publish to-day the first of a 
series of surveys of the English counties’ response 
to the war-time demand to grow more food, 
expressed specifically by the {2 per acre grant 
for the ploughing-up of two million additional acres this 
winter. From all sides reports confirm the fine co-operation 
of farmers with the war agricultural committees, with the 
result that, in spite of climatic and other difficulties, many 
counties will appreciably exceed their allotted acreages. 
Farmers, indeed, whether in their capacities of agriculturists 
or of members of their county committees, can be included 
among those to whom the Prime Minister referred when 
he said that “ the facts do show not only that prodigious 
efforts are being made but that prodigious results have 
been achieved.” But it is necessary in this context to 
emphasise the obstructions to the nation’s agricultural 
effort in order both to appreciate the achievement and 
obtain the removal of those that are remediable—as they 
mostly are. First and foremost of them is the shortage 
of skilled labour. Farmers, like other employers, are pre- 
pared to face the loss of men required for the fighting 
Services, though the exemption from calling-up of key men 
such as tractor drivers is a valuable if tardy concession to 
their needs. But many farmers have been crippled by 
their men going to other industries. In particular there 
have been many instances of skilled farm-workers being 
attracted to employment on camp or factory construction 
at three times their normal wages. No doubt urgent work 
of this kind will always pay a wage with which agriculture 
cannot compete, but more careful placing of contracts, 
such as we are now promised, would undoubtedly lead to 
more economical distribution of labour. Farmers on the 
whole are favourably impressed by the Women’s Land 
Army, of whom upwards of 3,000 are already employed, 
and there are large reserves available. But there is a 
double reason for supplementing them with young men 
between school and Army age, some at least of whom would 
probably decide to return to the land after the war. 
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At the beginning of the campaign there was in some 
areas, a shortage of tractors and machinery, but this has 
been overcome with commendable speed. Hundreds of 
new orange-painted tractors are at work all over the country, 
realising the huge extra area under the plough. It remains 
to be seen how much of this will go down to wheat. It 
was at first assumed that most of it would, but in some 
places oats or barley may have the preference. Spring wheat 
is proverbially an uncertain crop, and barley is not usually 
favoured for newly ploughed land. An excellent pamphlet 
on the Cultivation and Cropping of Ploughed-up Grassland, 
prepared by the North Wales School of Agriculture, Bangor, 
emphasises the advantages of oats, beans, and potatoes as 
first crops with direct benefits to the nation as great as wheat. 
On some poorer soils rye is likely to be grown. It has a 
high food value, and the Ministry’s decision to guarantee 
prices is helpful. In a Cotswold town rye bread has been 
on sale for some time, and because of its nutritive value, 
attractive flavour, and good keeping qualities, it is conceiv- 
able that its use may be permanently extended. Although 
re-seeding with grass was not originally eligible for the 
subsidy, permission to do so is usually obtainable from the 
county committees, since improved grassland plays its part 
in replacing imported feeding stuffs for livestock with 
forage and silage. An increased area is likely to be devoted 
to flax. The linseed from it is a most valuable foodstuff 
for cattle, our climate suits the crop, which was once wide- 
spread, and in South Lincolnshire especially, there is a 
movement to establish a factory for flax products. On 
the other hand, certain crops in the nature of luxuries— 
such as strawberries and asparagus—will no doubt have 
to be replaced with essential vegetables, a problem that 
concerns the horticultural sub-committees of the county 
organisations. 

IMPLEMENTS AND FERTILISERS 

An American visitor, asked for his impressions of 
English agriculture after an extended tour of the country 
recently, said that, first and foremost he was astonished to 
see such a general neglect of farm implements going hand 
in hand with such excellent farming. It is, indeed, all too 
common a sight to see ploughs, harrows, drills, even hay- 
making and harvesting implements, left standing out in 
the fields till next year—whereas in France they would be 
laboriously carted back to the homestead every night. ‘This 
negligence has been encouraged by the cheapness of such 
things in recent years; but prices are rising, and so are 
those of tarpaulins, which, if sheds are not available, should 
invariably cover machines not in use. As it is, thousands 
of implements that might have been serviceable will now 
be only material for the scrap collector. ‘They will thus 
be helping to win the war, but not the farmer’s war. 

The rising cost of feeding-stuffs puzzled milk-producers 
till the recent subsidy relieved the situation, for a time at 
least ; but pig-keepers are faced with the fact that, under 
war conditions, large-scale piggeries are uneconomic. 
Much can, however, be done by conserving existing 
resources, and it is a good sign to see lorries collecting 
waste and swill from camps and municipal refuse. Similar 
sources can to a great extent make good the supplies of 
manure for which the farmer normally looks to the pig 
and cow. Composting is coming to the fore, and no doubt 
the cleanings of ditches—the by-product of drainage— 
will be utilised in this way. Town waste will be used 
increasingly. ‘The late Sir Bernard Greenwell used this 
extensively on his Suffolk estates over a period of years 
and was convinced that it was a very valuable dressing. 
It did not come into favour, mainly because the cost of 
carriage from big towns made it expensive. It is only at 
a time of crisis, when artificials become difficult to obtain, 
that general interest is shown in possible substitutes. “The 
reports drawn up for the consideration of the Board of 
Agriculture a century ago will repay study just now. There 
is much reference to marling, chalking, and use of seaweed. 
Already many chalk-pits have been brought back into use. 

In war-time, agriculture has thus not only a greater 
urgency but a greater variety in many respects, which 
should give to our investigations into local achievements 
in the face of varied local problems an interest which will 
be shared in all parts of the country. 
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COUNTRY NOTES 


HOUGH it is unlikely that effect can be given 
during the war to many of the recommendations 
for the control of the location of industry made 
in the Report of the Royal Commission completed 
jus. before the war, it is of utmost importance that they 
should be remembered when peace comes. In the period 
of recession that is likely to follow is the opportunity 
for planned reconstruction on such a basis as is here out- 
‘ned, and for that “ beginning to regard the country as a 
cial and economic unit as well as a political unit ’’ which 
minority of the Commission (unfortunately not the 
ajority) regard as overdue. ‘The Commission is unanimous 
| advocating an end to the J/aissez-faire by which great 
.dustrial concentrations have been allowed to grow up 
iphazard, constituting strategic, social, and economic 
ind‘caps ; and they are unanimous that control must be 
‘trusted to a central authority for the whole kingdom and 
ecifically for London and the home counties. In that 
venth part of England’s area over a third of its rateable 
lue is concentrated. 


MINISTRY OF PLANNING? 

HERE the Commissioners differ is in the nature and 
scope of the control. A small majority is for a 
egative species of control, with power of veto but not of 
mpulsion, out of regard to the sensitiveness of the 
dustrial organism. ‘Three out of the minority of six are 
r going the whole hog and establishing a Government 
epartment under a Cabinet Minister with responsibility 
r “researching into, promoting, and supervising the 
lanning of the country for industrial, agricultural, residen- 
ial, and recreational requirements.” Here is the voice, 
we suspect, of that dynamic planner, Professor Abercrombie, 
and it is significant that it is only this minority that recog- 
nises agriculture as an industry no less vital than iron or 
coal getting, and healthy homes and recreation as equally 
essential with healthy trade. Not only should a Ministry 
of Planning be eventually set up—the lack of it is felt in 
every department of life—but the nucleus of it should be 
established now, in time to get a working model ready 
before unplanned improvisation again queers the pitch in 

the transition from war to peace. 


THE BUILDING INDUSTRY IN FRANCE 
N France, as here, almost all private building is at a 
standstill, but a plan for keeping the industry together— 
employees, contractors, and architects—was adopted from 
the outset and has been functioning efficiently and economic- 
ally. A most interesting description has been sent to the 
President of the R.I.B.A. by Colonel Maigrot, the Institute’s 
corresponding member. Briefly, a High Commissioner for 
Building and Construction was put in charge of all war 
factories, aerodromes, and camps for troops and evacuees 
(it must be remembered that the whole war zone has been 
evacuated en masse), with a view to co-ordinating the 
architectural and contracting resources of the nation, the 
architects being paid on a military scale. ‘The central 
organisation, outlining the general schemes, works through 
provincial branches which co-operate with local contractors 
and architects. The Commissioner’s great anxiety, we are 
told, is, so far as possible, to keep the professional and 
economic life of the industry in being, and to this end 
~ has directed his organisation to a gradual continuation 
' the work of slum clearance, as its regular stand-by, but 
thout involving the State in costly participation. In 
nt of this background of steady employment are, of course, 
- innumerable special jobs, including the housing of 
ugees. Here it is interesting to find that he is opposed 
wooden hutments, but has established processing fac- 
ies in timber-producing centres where standardised 
meworks are prepared. ‘These are distributed to where 
‘y are required, but then filled in with local brick or stone, 
or slate, at no higher total cost than that of an all-timber 
lding. Moreover, the sites for camps have so far as 
sible been selected with an eye to their peace-time use 
noliday camps. The scheme, though not applicable in 
entirety to this country, shows what might have been 


done here—and yet can be—by enlisting instead of ignoring 
the nation’s qualified professionai personnel. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST AND THE WAR 

HERE is a real danger that in war-time the work of 

the National Trust and other kindred bodies may fade 
from public consciousness. We have so many more 
pressing preoccupations. Obliged to make economies, 
these societies have naturally decided to cut down their 
publicity, with the result that a partial black-out has 
descended on their activities. But they go on, and the 
need for support is not diminished ; indeed, reduction of 
income from other sources makes it all the more necessary 
that subscriptions should be maintained. ‘The National 
Trust has suspended publication of its News, but a pam- 
phlet published in December gives a review of the situation 
in war-time, involving rigid economy but not a suspension 
of all further activities. Most of the outstanding appeals 
have had to be abandoned, but the Pembrokeshire scheme, 
for which two-thirds of the money has been raised, is 
going ahead, and several new properties have been acquired, 
largely through the Robertson bequest. Increased interest 
is reported in the country house scheme ; the ‘Trust also 
is maintaining its watch on undesirable development and 
intervening where necessary. ‘The Friends of the Lake 
District, in their latest report, reveal a similar situation : 
they are carrying on with a reduced staff, but only a small 
drop in income is reported. ‘The proposed National Parks 
Bill has been postponed, but it is much to be hoped that 
it will not be shelved altogether. ‘There is no reason why, 
for instance, the town-planning scheme affecting the 
Dovedale and Manifold valleys, about which a question 
was asked in the House recently, should be inordinately 
delayed, as it appears to have been, through inability to 
decide whether the responsibility should be transferred 
from the local authority to the Staffordshire County Council. 


NORTH SEA PATROLS 
Not only on pale, exquisite summer seas 
But in the thunder of the northern storm, 
In winter’s screaming surges, these have learnt 
The lesson of their race in sacrifice, 
The love of Freedom taught by the untamed sea— 
Old friend and enemy, protecting foe, 
Their country’s inspiration and her strength, 
Their element, familiar yet unknown. 
How should they care for armaments of man 
Who dare the currents, ride the swinging tides 
That set about the Orkneys on a night 
Whipped white by furious weather ? They go forth 
Laughing into the darkness, and can mock 
The man-made thunder of the enemy guns, 
Knowing their hour has come, and caring nought. 
So at the last when their strong souls go free 
Is it not meet their passing should be made 
On the deep waters, the dark waters’ face 
Where moves the spirit of the eternal God. 
D. C. FALKINER. 
LOSSES AT BUXTED 
EVERE weather, by taxing heating arrangements, has 
led to several fine old houses being burnt: Hagley, 
Stoke Edith, and now Buxted—a square brick Georgian 
house built about 1720 and for the last ten years the home 
of Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Basil Ionides. ‘The house, 
besides its original decoration, contained a wealth of fine 
furniture and works of art—the more since the owners 
had moved to Buxted for safety much of their well known 
collections from their house in Berkeley Square. ‘The 
house is entirely gutted, and most of the furniture, all of 
which was the fruit of many years’ collecting, was burnt, 
including a superb Chippendale satinwood commode. ‘Two 
famous Zoffanys have gone, “‘’The Drummond Family at 
Cadland”’ and “'The Rev. W. Hunloke and Family.” 
Happily, Mrs. Ionides’ unique collection of Battersea 
enamels, brought from London, was saved, and most of 
the collection of clocks and Chinese porcelain, but Mr. 
Ionides’ collection of embroideries was lost. The greater 
sympathy will be felt for the hospitable owners in that 
their collections were of national importance and were 
always readily shown and lent for exhibitions. 
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A COUNTRYMAN LOOKS AT THE WAR 


MARMALADE AND MATRIMONY—A NEGLECTED COLONY 
“VESTED INTERESTS”—THE WEATHER 
By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


) 
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E are informed that special dispensations with regard 
to sugar are to be made for marmalade-makers to 
synchronise with the arrival of Seville oranges in 
this country, but to those who have not already 
tried them I would suggest that the Palestine bitter 
orange is just as good, if not better, for this purpose. The peel 
has less pith to be removed and the fruit has a special astringent 
tang that it lends to the preserve. 
The bitter orange of Palestine is nothing more than the wild 
or indigenous variety that is arrived at by sowing the pip of a 
fruit. It does not matter what type of orange produced the pip, 
as the result will be the same, and the sweet varieties are obtained 
by grafting on to this stock or on to lemon plants. In the days 
before Palestine paid attention to this fruit we made a specially 
good marmalade in Sinai from the only bitter orange tree in the 
peninsula, and this tree had a chequered history and a sad end. 
It was planted by the village blacksmith as a sweet Jaffa, but 
unfortunately it died in its second year. Then it resurrected 
itself, grew rapidly into a big tree, and produced over sixty fruits, 
but once again there was disappointment, for the oranges were 
uneatable. ‘Allah kerim, they are as bitter as myrrh and no man 
can eat of these fruits.”’ The tree had died back to the graft 
and the shoots that had sprung up were from the wild stock, 
but they produced the finest marmalade oranges the world has 
ever seen. The tree grew to enormous size with vast quantities 
of fruit, and the blacksmith prospered exceedingly. He made 
so much money out of the oranges that he found he could afford 
another wife, but this proved his undoing, and the tree’s. While 
the blacksmith was absent at the wedding ceremony in his role as 
bridegroom the old indigenous wife wreaked her vengeance on 
the tree and cut it down to the roots. 
™ * 
EVILLE oranges come from a foreign country, and Palestine 
‘“‘ bitters ’’ come from a Mandate. I have never been quite 
certain whether a Mandate is regarded as an asset, a liability, a 
poor relation, or an adopted child, but I suppose one might put 
Palestine in the category of a conveniently situated, but rather 
troublesome, relative one has to help financially when she gets into 
low water. ‘There is, however, a third kind of fruit to take into 
consideration, the Cyprus orange, and if one desires to be really 
patriotic, striking a blow for Empire with the marmalade spoon, 
one should, if they are available, buy Cyprus oranges. They 
are quite as good as the Seville or Palestine varieties, and they 
come from a very important if small island colony that has been 
treated with neglect for the last fifty years, and to which the 
recently retired Governor, Sir Richmond Palmer, constantly called 
attention. When this war is over we must look into the question 
of Cyprus and decide what we are going to do about it, because 
it is worth a little trouble. It has a glorious winter climate, it 


is a very beautiful island, living expenses are cheap, there is no 
income tax, whisky was 6s. a bottle last time I was there, and 
it offers every attraction as a winter resort, except that there is 
no very satisfactory method of getting there unless one goes with 
one’s hat in one’s hand and asks an Italian shipping line to oblige. 


HERE is much to be said for Mr. Lloyd George’s fiery speech 

on the vital necessity for making every available acre play its 
part these dangerous days. It is admitted that the ploughing up 
of grass and neglected fields has been held up to a certain extent 
by unfavourable weather, which was too wet in December and 
too frosty in January for tractors to get to work, but all the same 
the programme is not being carried out with that drive and con- 
centration one would like to see. This, one presumes, is one 
of the drawbacks of a war that is slow to start, and it is difficult 
for some people in the country these humdrum days to realise 
that we are really engaged in a life or death struggle. 

It is a pity, however, that Mr. Lloyd George should have 
detracted from the value of his words by his time-honoured 
accusation that vested interests are interfering with the progress 
of farming and agriculture—his old charge of the “ nineteen 
hundreds ”’ that the land is used “‘ to provide pheasants for the 
rich rather than food for peasants.”” In the days when Mr. Lloyd 
George first gave utterance to these remarks he did not know very 
much about land or farming, but from all accounts he has rectified 
that omission since and has become a farmer himself. He should 
know, therefore, that nothing is so bad for vested interests (and 
by ‘‘ vested interests’? one presumes he means game) as bad 
farming and the relapsing of cornlands into grass. Readers of 
Country LiFe do not need to be reminded of such an obvious 
fact, but there are many others, who do not know, and who are 
led to believe by remarks of this nature that farming all over the 
British Isles is hung up and stultified by selfish and unpatriotic 
landowners who wish to see thriving cornfields turned into grass- 
lands to enable them to raise coveys of partridges ! 

The only other vested interests of which one can think are 
the demesne lands round the few remaining big houses that have 
not been taken over as schools, country hotels and lunatic asylums, 
The owners of these properties showed no reluctance whatsoever 
in 1917 to the ploughing up of their parks in the interests of their 
country’s needs, and no doubt will assist by even greater readiness 
on this occasion. There are, however, some million acres of 
neglected and more suitable land to be dealt with before this 
situation can arise, and a little more enthusiasm and drive in the 
country is required to put this area under the plough at once. 
Perhaps Mr. Lloyd George himself might be advantageously 
employed to carry this out—if he shows only half the energy he 
displayed during the last war there is no doubt that every acre 
in the land will be playing its part within a twelvemonth. 


* * 
* 


WE are told that the Canadian soldiers on their arrival in 
this country grumbled at our weather, and we have no 
complaint to make on this score, as it takes some of the work off 
our hands. We have been grumbling at it ourselves for several 
hundred years, hoping that it might have a good effect, but on 
the whole it has been a useless endeavour. However, during 
early January we had some real Canadian weather: dry, bitter 
cold with a biting wind and snow, and as for the degrees of frost 
registered one can only imagine the wonderful head-lines some 
of our daily Press editors thought of but had to keep locked in 
their bosoms. There must have been nearly as many burst 
editors as pipes in Fleet Street! As one who has had to run a 
small country house with usual offices, and no outside help owing 
to our Reservist having rejoined his regiment, I can only say the 
Canadians can have their weather. They understand it, build 
against it, and provide for it—obviously we do not. Like so many 
others who live in the country, I have had three responsibilities, 
three almost irreparable disasters to avoid: frozen car cylinders, 
the estimated replacement costs of which are £65, frozen electric- 
light plant—{4o, frozen electric pump—{35, not to mention 
trouble with pipes, cisterns and drains ; and there were very few 
houses in this district that escaped trouble in some form or 
another. 
* * * 
HE bitter weather greatly added to the worries of the farmer, 
whose existence is already complicated enough. ‘There was 
no feed of any kind in the meadows, because where the grass was 
not covered with snow it was yellowed and dried by the frost. 
Swedes and turnips had set solid in the frozen ground so that 
there was no possible method of lifting them, kale was hanging 
from its stalks in withered fronds, and all this meant increased 
demands on the rapidly shrinking heap of mangels and the depleted 
hay-ricks. 

It is difficult to generalise about the weather, as during the 
month’s cold every county appears to have had its special variety, 
but all of them at some time or another appear to have suffered 
from that particular freak of British cold called, I believe, the silver 
thaw, when it is warm enough aloft for rain to fall and so cold 
below that the drops freeze in the air. One morning I went out 
to see the ground littered with what appeared to be the necks of 
broken bottles, but which on investigation proved to be thick 
ice casing that had fallen from the branches above. 
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THE FARMER’S WAR 


THE COUNTIES SURVEYED. 


I.— GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


By ROBERT BOUTFLOUR, Chief Executive Officer 


The Government’s demand for the ploughing up of 2,000,000 additional acres was transmitted to farmers through the County 


War Agricultural Executive Committees—largely composed of farmers themselves. 


The response has been magnificent, but, to 


be properly appreciated, needs to be set against the background of each county’s particular problems and conditions. COUNTRY 
Lure has therefore invited representatives of counties to outline the local course of the campaign. We begin with a county, typical 
of the problem as a whole, where historic tradition supplemented economic forces in the reversion to grassland farming. 
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ARABLE FARMING ON THE COTSWOLD PLATEAU 


HE Gloucestershire Executive Committee were instructed 

to find a total of not less than 35,000 acres of grassland 

to be ploughed and cropped for the 1940 harvest. By 

the middle of November a large percentage of the county 

had been surveyed, and by the end of November directions 
to plough had been served on farmers for the 35,000 acres asked 
for. By the end of the year direction orders served on farmers 
in the county amounted to 40,000 acres. In addition to this, 
over 3,000 acres were ploughed between June and August, giving 
a grand total of 43,000 acres of additional arable land for next 
year’s harvest. 

This extra arable land, given a suitable season, will lift 
considerably the food output of the county, for district com- 
mittees were instructed that all land scheduled must be capable 
of producing a satisfactory crop for the 1940 harvest. Arable 
land is much more productive of food than grassland, as the 
following will illustrate. 

According to Sir Thomas Middleton, before the last war 
Germany was producing enough food on every 100 acres to feed 
eighty-five people, whereas in this country at the same time we 
were only producing food from 100 acres to feed about forty 
people. The reason for this was that Germany had nearly 70 per 
cent. under the plough and we had cnly just over 30 per cent. 
Since that time Germany has increased her arable acreage, while 
in this country it has decreased. 

Gloucestershire, in the seventies of the last century, was 
largely arable. Most of the vale however, had gone down to 
grass before the beginning of this century. On the Cotswolds, the 
arable remained until after the end of the great war. At that time 
dairy farming offered greater returns than arable sheep farming, 
consequently much of this land that for centuries had been arable 
land went down to grass. 


FOOD PRODUCTION OR FOOD REDUCTION 


Since foodstuffs imported from the Dominions came in at 
a price with which he could not compete, the English farmer 
-oncentrated largely on the production of animal products, which 
give a higher gross financial return per acre, but a considerably 
less output of food per acre. This is an essential point to grasp 
in distinguishing between peace and war-time farming policy, in 
Gloucestershire or elsewhere. It can be expressed in the state- 
ment that farming comes under two heads, food production and 
food reduction. 


Let me illustrate. A farmer may put an acre of land to 
oats, sow 16olb. and reap 1 ton; this is food production. One 
ton of oats contains 60 units of food. If fed to stock and con- 
verted into meat or other animal products, the result is that 
only 8 units of food are obtained ; this is food reduction. Yet 
the process may have paid owing to the much higher price obtain- 
able for a unit of food in the form of animal products as compared 
with cereal products. For instance, wheat at £5 per ton is 1s. 6d. 
per unit of food, whereas beef at 50s. per hundredweight works 
out at 32s. per unit when allowance is made for loss of weight 
on killing. 

As it is estimated that over 70 per cent. of farmers’ income 
is produced from animal products, it will be plain that on the 
whole the farming of this country is really food reduction when 
compared with what it could produce if the land were devoted 
to crops for human consumption. 

In times of peace, when cheap cereals from abroad were 
available and ample shipping to carry them was at hand, we could 
afford to bring in these supplies of relatively low-priced feeding- 
stuffs, and also to import 90 per cent. of our wheat for bread- 
making. In times of war shipping is wanted for other purposes ; 
further, convoying leads to delay and the conservation of shipping, 
therefore, is imperative. 

Nothing pleases an enthusiastic agriculturist more than 
visiting a farm heavily stocked with good cattle, and no one would 
wish to disturb such a farmer unnecessarily. For this reason 
the Ministry of Agriculture have extended the choice of crops 
permitted on newly broken up land to include forage and root 
crops. Again, one likes to see good feeding pastures and good 
beef turned out of them. Some people doubt whether this land 
could be put to better use. Yet, though it may feed a beast to 
the acre, it will have taken another acre to rear that beast, and the 
gross return from 2 acres is an animal weighing rocwt., killing 
at 58 per cent., nearly half of which is water. ‘This is a very low 
output of only about 10 units of food per acre compared with a 
7-ton crop of potatoes yielding 150 units or a 1-ton crop of wheat 
giving 72 units of food. 

The foodstuffs of human beings vary in different parts of 
the world. In wealthy countries a large percentage of the diet 
is animal products, and in the less wealthy the meat declines and 
cereals take its place. In this country the diet varies with the 
state of prosperity. As soon as incomes fall, meat consumption 
decreases and cereals increase. In fact, the consumption of beef 
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follows a luxury curve 
and, plotted over a series 
of years, is similar to a 
curve plotted for the sale 
of ladies’ fur coats in the 
same period. 


HABIT IN DIET 

In times of war the 
policy of food supplies 
should be in the direction 
of plenty to go round, 
whatever the kind, rather 
than trying to supply the 
kinds required as_ the 
result of habit. Now 
habits do exist, varying in 
different countries, and 
one British habit is 
causing a great deal of 
worry, and that is the 
demand for bacon for the 
Englishman’s — breakfast. 
Why should we worry ? 
No other man in the 
world asks for such a 
breakfast, not even in the 
countries where most 
bacon is produced, not in 
Europe at ali, nor in the great Continent of America, and I have not 
noticed that they are any the worse for it. In America the break- 
fast is mostly cereals and fruit, and on the Continent, coffee and 
rolls. ‘The oatmeal from a field of oats would produce eight times 
as many good breakfasts in the form of porridge as would the 
same oatmeal converted into bacon. ‘That such a change is all 
to the good is evident on sight of our vigorous brethren from 
beyond the ‘Tweed. ‘To be quite honest, I like bacon for breakfast, 
but, on the other hand, I know it is far from an ideal food to start 
the stomach on its day’s work. In other words, the bacon break- 
fast is a habit, almost a vice ; its curtailment by rationing is no 
hardship, and one should look upon the change to a Scottish or 
American breakfast as a duty, a benefit and an economy. ‘Those 
who study human dietetics inform us that the frying pan is the 
greatest enemy of man’s digestive system. 

I have strayed away from the work of the Gloucestershire 
War Agricultural Executive Committee, but it will enable the 
layman to understand more clearly its functions. It consists of 
Major J. H. Dent-Brocklehurst, 0.B.£., High Sheriff, and Vice- 
Chairmay of the County Council, as Chairman, with six other 
members: Wir. J. P. ‘Terry, J.p. (Chairman of the Cultivations 
Committee), whose work with the ‘Three Counties Show is well 
known, farmed for many years in the Vale of Gloucester, and 
is Vice-Chairman of the Gloucestershire Agricultural Committee ; 
Mr. S. J. Phillips, J.p. (Chairman of the Labour Committee), 
late Chairman of the County Branch of the N.F.U. and one 
of the largest farmers in the county, whose personal contribution 
to the ploughing up of grassland is over 800 acres; Mir. ). L. 
Bennett (Chairman of the Machinery Sub-Committee), farms on 
the Cotswolds ; the Hon. Mrs. W. S. Morrison (Chairman of the 
Horticultural Sub-committee), wife of the Minister of Food ; Mir. 
W. Shepherd, Labour Representative, who has campaigned with 
the British Army for many years and in many spheres of war ; 
Mr. Francis Peter, land agent, a member of the well known West 
Country firm of Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and Co.; and Mr. 
R. L. Moon, Clerk to the County Council, undertook the duties 
of hon. secretary. 

Mar. W. ‘TrotmantHowes was"appointed Executive C fficer, but 
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resigned on September 
22nd, when the writer was 
appointed. The Execu- 
tive Committee set up 
nine district committees 
of seven members each, 
and committees for the 
county boroughs of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
‘Toeach district committee 
was allocated the amount 
they had to find, and 
parishes were allocated to 
various members’ who 
usually worked in pairs. 
They were supplied with 
six-inch Ordnance maps 
with field numbers and 
acreages written in, a 
survey card on which had 
to be recorded full details 
of the farm, also the fields 
to be ploughed at once and 
other fields scheduled for 
the 1941 harvest. They 
STER- were further supplied 

with a list of all occupiers 

with the acreage of their 

farms and amount of grass 
and arable. Survey cards were returned to head office and direc- 
tion orders served. 

The Cultivations Sub-committee dealt with the granting of 
the £2 per acre subsidy, the crops to be grown, the directions to 
be issued in connection with badly cultivated land, and appeals 
against ploughing orders. It had the valuable services of Mr. 
Comely, who, owing to his long service with the Agricultural 
Education Sub-committee, has a great knowledge of practically 
every farm and farmer in the county. 

The Machinery Sub-committee decided to keep all Govern- 
ment machinery under their control and managed by a machinery 
officer, and to work them under the scheme set out by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, which has proved quite satisfactory. By the end 
of September it appeared that they would have a great deal of 
cultivation operations to do, for at that time when only a very 
small percentage of the farms had been inspected, requests were 
received to plough 1,600 acres. Consequently, fifty tractors were 
ordered, but so great was the development of co-operation among 
the farmers that actually only 80 acres of this had to be ploughed 
by the Committee’s tractors, so that the order for tractors was 
reduced to sixteen. ‘This number has met all requirements up 
to now, and have averaged, up to Christmas, just over 100 acres 
each, and, it is satisfactory to record, with only one complaint. 

The Labour Committee has been largely employed in dealing 
with the release of men from military service, and the retention 
of key men in agriculture. ‘They have also made arrangements 
with the Highways Committee of the County Council for the 
release of roadmen to assist in threshing operations. 

The Horticultural Sub-committee have obtained returns 
from market gardeners and nurserymen in the county, showing 
their existing cropping. Instructions will be sent to each one, 
putting them on a scheme of cropping recommended by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Executive Committee are members of all sub-com- 
mittees, and to each committee there are co-opted members. 
Committees meet once a week, sub-committees in the morning, 
and the Executive Committce in the afternoon of the same day. 

‘The work of the Executive Committee has brought a great 
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Committee. 
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Chairman, 


inge over the countryside of Gloucestershire, for year by year 
ass was spreading at a great pace and now everywhere are 
en fields that have their coats off ready for a job of work. 
One cannot speak too highly of the efficient work of the 
istrict committees or the thorough manner in which they carried 
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(Centre) Mr. J. L. Bennett, 
Chairman, Machinery Sub-committee. 

The Hon. Mrs. W. S. Morrison, 
Horticultural Sub-committee. 
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out their inspections ; the appeals against the orders have been 
negligible, and the efforts of the Gloucestershire farmers are most 
praiseworthy for the returns so far received of a progress survey 
now being carried out indicate that 70 per cent. is already ploughed, 
that is, about 30,000 acres. 


The next county to be surveyed will be Suffolk in our issue of February 24th. 


FARMING NOTES 


IATS FOR SPRING SOWING—POTATOES—EAR-MARKING PIGS—COUNTRY MILLS 


ORTH WALES is to be congratulated on the production 
of some very sensible practical advice to farmers who 
are ploughing grassfields for cropping this season. 
The advice comes in the form of a leaflet from the 
University College of North Wales at Bangor. My 

copy is written in English, but I see that the booklet is also printed 
in Welsh. What has interested me particularly is the advice 
given about the growing of oats on freshly ploughed grassland. 
Oats will be the first crop in the great majority of cases in North 
Wales. In the last war there were some cases of failure, and these 
were often attributed to wireworm attack, but it seems that in 
many cases the real trouble was the drying out of the surface soil 
at a critical stage in the growth of the young plant. This happened 
because the land was left hollow by the ploughing and was not 
sufficiently consolidated afterwards. ‘The roller again and again 
proves a most valuable ally in cropping newly ploughed grassland. 
‘he Bangor report also makes the point that loss by the crop 
becoming laid or lodged can be avoided to some extent by cutting 
earlier. When the oats become dead ripe the straw loses its stiff- 
ness. Selection of the right variety of oats is also important. A 
strong-strawed, early ripening oat should always be given the 
preference. Marvellous is one of these, another is Victory, and 
Star, which is stronger-strawed and ripens a few days earlier than 
Victory, is also a very good variety to grow on land recently 
ploughed out. Where a large acreage of oats is to be grown it 
is good policy to spread out the harvest by having two or three 
varieties which will ripen at different times. A useful hint in 
this booklet is the suggestion that if a seeds mixture is not to be 
sown along with the oats, it is a good plan to sow 14lb. or 15\lb. 
of Italian rye-grass seed along with the oats to give grazing after 
the harvest, provided that the land is clean and will not be ploughed 
again until after Christmas. 

I see that the Ministry of Food has now made the Home- 
grown Oats (Control and Maximum Prices) Order and that it 
came into force on February 1st. Under these regulations growers 
of oats are required to sell their oats only to approved buyers, 
that is, oatmeal millers, merchants who are authorised to issue 
wheat certificates under the Wheat Acts, and such other persons 
as may be licensed as approved buyers. ‘This requirement stops 
farmer-to-farmer sales. It is quite a common practice for one 
farmer to buy oats from his neighbour for seed or for feeding 


purposes. Now these sales must all go through an approved 
merchant. Presumably this has been done not merely for the 


sake of giving the merchant a commission, but to ensure that a 
proper record is kept of the quantities and prices of all home- 
grown oats. The merchant will be free to sell feeding oats to 
any person, and the maximum price which is to be paid to a grower 
for oats sold for feeding purposes is 11s. per hundredweight, which 
iS 33S. per quarter. In the case of oats sold for oatmeal milling 
for human consumption the maximum price to the end of this 
month is to be 13s. per hundredweight. Maximum prices are 
also laid down for the re-sale of oats for feeding purposes. There 
is no restriction on the price of oats used for seed purposes. The 


farmer who has oats of seed quality to sell will make the best price 
he can from the merchant, who will pass them on “ at a reasonable 
price. 


This price at the present time seems to be about 5¢es.—55s. 


a quarter. I have heard of up to 6cs. being paid for an exception- 
ally good lot of spring oats which were not actually pedigree but 
once-grown from pedigree stock. The price charged for seed 
oats is bound to vary from one district to another, according to 
whether sufficient supplies are available locally or whether they 
have to be brought in from a distance. Devon, for example, will 
greatly increase its oats acreage this year, and seed oats will have 
to come in from the southern counties, probably also from as far 
north as Scotland. 

A few weeks ago I admitted that I did not understand the 
potato policy of the Ministry of Food. Nor apparently does 
anyone else. Perhaps before these words appear in print the 
Ministry will have made up its mind what it does mean to do. 
All I do feel pretty certain about is that there will not be any 
great surplus of maincrop potatoes by the time this winter is over. 
Mention can now be made of the very hard spell after Christmas. 
The frost penetrated into a good many potato clamps, and when 
these are opened I am afraid that it will be found that the wastage 
has been considerable. 

The R.S.P.C.A. has taken up with the Ministry of Food the 
method of marking the ears of pigs which are sent to the Govern- 
ment livestock collecting stations. ‘The animals’ ears are marked 
by means of a special punch, giving a letter to indicate the market 
and a reference number to identify the owner. Apparently both 
ears have to be marked, and a good deal of blood seems to have 
been flowing. It seems to be difficult to avoid piercing the veins 
in the animals’ ears, and we all know the phrase “ bleeding like 
a pig.’’ No doubt it is true also that, with the presence and smell 
of blood, the animals are very liable to get out of control; they 
become restive and excited, and start fighting among themselves. 
Marking pigs so that they can be identified afterwards is not really 
a very difficult matter and need not involve any suspicion of 
cruelty. On my own farm we take nicks out of the sows’ ears 
to identify them, and a sufficient range of figures can be got on 
the edge of the ear without penetrating any vein. Alternatively, 
metal tags can be put in the ear, but this method sometimes leads 
to trouble. The sows are apt to catch the metal tags in fencing 
and tear them out. But for market pigs surely the simple and 
quite effective method of marking is to brand them with paint. 

Looking ahead a little, it does seem folly to squeeze out of 
business the remaining country mills which have served their 
localities well. ‘The squeezing process still seems to be going on 
in direct contradiction, as many of us see it, to the national aim 
to get more corn grown in the counties this season. ‘These local 
mills would be most useful in handling economically the extra 
grain which the farmer will have to sell. The haulage from farm 
to mill is at the minimum, and the flour, bran and middlings are 
all there handy for local distribution. If ruthless efficiency were 
the only criterion, the concentration of milling capacity at the ports 
might be justified. In war-time this is certainly not the major 
consideration. The Government now seem to be in complete 
control of the milling industry, acting of course with due respect 
for the interests of the leading firms, and so this does seem an 
opportunity for national considerations to be put first and for 
any country mills which have not already been dismantled to be 
put into commission again. They can give good service. 
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BIRDS IN HOLLAND 


WHAT WOULD BE THE EFFECT ON THEM OF INUNDATIONS ? 


By FRANCES PITT 


E have heard much 

of late of the grim 

determination of 

the Dutch, in the 

event of the worst 
happening, to open their dykes 
and flood a_ great part of 
Holland. If that happened a 
large area of rich land would 
once again be more or less under 
water, as it was before the 
persevering Dutchmen fortified 
the country against the sea and 
pumped the fresh-water marshes 
dry. 

What was the original con- 
dition of all this floodable area ? 
It is the ornithologist who can 
best reply to the question, for 
it is he who is well acquainted 
with that wonderful open-air 
museum, the Naardermere, near 
Amsterdam, in which is pre- 
served a piece of original Hol- 
land, plus the birds peculiar to 
such swamps. 

The tram bears the visitor 
from the city, rattling through 
the suburbs and out into the 
tidy, well-kept countryside, but 
one has not got far before it is 
necessary to descend, and that at a spot so main-roadish and 
ordinary that it seems impossible anything wild and unreclaimed 
should be near at hand. 

A few hundred yards up a cart-track, however, lead one to 
old Holland as she must have been over wide areas before man 
got busy. 

A keeper leaves his work of mending eel-traps, gets out a 
punt, and invites the visitor to come with him, when we glide 
off down a channel between tall reed-beds and out into a lovely 
lagoon. <A cloudless blue sky is reflected in the still water, on 
which float sheets of water lilies. Reed and sedge warblers sing 
in the reed-beds. Black terns hover like moths overhead and abuse 
the invaders of their peace in typical querulous tern tones, while 
several white forms, rendered quite dazzling by the sun, fly across 
our view, when the word ‘‘ spoonbill” is uttered in awe-struck 
tones. Great crested grebes, coots and moorhens appear on the 
watery vistas, and a distant glimpse is caught of some ducks 
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almost certainly mallard, likewise of dabchicks (little grebes) 
diving here and there. 

While these things are being seen and realised a voice stronger 
than those hitherto heard comes from a near-by reed-bed, where 
a bird, almost as big as a song thrush, is seen slipping through 
the stems. It is the great reed warbler, which nests here in 
some numbers. 

But who can think of warblers when a large hawk sails over, 
and is followed by two herons flapping along in the stately manner 
of their kind ? The marsh harrier and purple heron are added 
to the list of birds seen on this lovely day. 

We float on, down dream-like channels through the reed-beds, 
out into open spaces of water where the dream-like feeling of 
unreality becomes still more pronounced, and on and on, and 
on again. 

Now we are near a small island about which white spoonbills 
turn and flap, and next we are gazing—from a discreet distance, 
so as not to disturb the colony—upon a number of nests and 
of young birds already big enough te be walking about the trodden- 
down nest platforms. The big white birds, with their large, black, 
remarkably shaped beaks, and their maned heads, look like the 
fantastic figments of some psalter illuminator of the Middle 
Ages. 

We pass on to visit the nesting place of the purple herons, 
and see their bulky nests among the rushes. We walk across 
some sound (?) ground to inspect a marsh harrier’s nest, and 
returning, I find myself sinking into black mud. We go on in 
the punt, up and down more waterways, while insects hum, birds 
sing, and the warm sun shines down upon the glassy surface of 
the mere. 

The stillness is almost uncanny. One feels that time is 
not, and that we are here for eternity. But all things, even 
visits to the Naardermere, must end, and the keeper pushes the 
punt gently along on the journey back. We glide past the water 
lilies and the scolding, yet lovely, terns, so different in their grey 
coloration from the white terns at home, and up the final channel 
to the boat-house and the landing-stage. We return to dry land 
and to the tram rattling back to the city with a wonderful impression 
of what the original Holland must have been, at least so far as 
the fresh-water marshes were concerned, before the Dutchmen 
pumped out the water. 

But much of the reclaimed land has been won from the 
sea, by processes such as those still in progress ; witness the great 
operations in the Zuider Zee, which will convert an enormous 
acreage of mudflats and shallow water into solid land. 

I once spent a happy day on the mudflats on the south-east 
side of the island of Texel, and it gave me a good idea of the bird 
life of these shallow waters. The tide went out, leaving miles 
and miles of mudflat. It was excellent to walk upon, and two 
of us paddled bare-footed far across the seemingly limitless 
expanse. Our object was the birds. We tried to take camera 
shots at shelduck, brent geese and so on. Although it was early 
June there were still small flocks of brents on the flats, and crowds 
of waders, seemingly chiefly dunlin. We walked on, sometimes 
getting within telephoto-lens range of our shy quarry, but more 
often finding distance deceptive on account of a sort of mirage 
upon the shimmering, wet sands. We turned ashore to a shingly 
bank, where wee Kentish plovers ran before us like mice, or like 
balls of wind-blown spume from the sea, and then worked our 
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way back over the flats to our 
starting point, thinking of all the 
birds that the reclaiming of this 
area must drive away, including 
those that make it their winter 
haunt. Brent geese come from 
the far north to stay here in large 
numbers, and so do great hosts of 
waders. The conversion of this 
waste of mud and sand into 
profitable ground will make 
all the difference to a myriad 
feathered beings. 

Consideration of this makes 
us wonder what the effect, so 
far as bird life is concerned, 
will be if the Dutch do find 
themselves compelled to open 
their sea dykes and let the salt 
water flow in over land that 
has long been reclaimed and 
rendered fertile. 

It may be guessed that the 
sult will at first be purely 
gative. Such species as the 
ocet, most graceful of birds, 

n its white and black plumage, 
on long, grey-blue legs, are 
suited by present conditions. 
The avocet nests anywhere, on 
mudbanks and among the crops, 
and even on the grassy ground. 
Its little, fluffy chicks run about 
among the grazing sheep, or 
swim across the wayside ditches. 
“Clu-it! Clu-it!” cries the 
parent in frantic anxiety when 
a person approaches the chicks. 
“Clu-it! Clu-it!” it screams 
again, and throws itself dis- 
tractedly on the ground in the 
most extreme antics of the so- 
called ‘‘ broken-wing trick.” An 
avocet I was watching actually 
ran up to the Dutchman who 
was showing us round, and 
touched him with her beak as 
he sat near her new-hatched 
chicks. 

But the ways of the avocet 
are not our concern now. What 
we want to know is the likely 
consequence for the birds of let- 
ting salt water in on the land. 
The recent disastrous inrush of 

sea on the Norfolk coast is 
ull fresh in mind, and it will 

be recalled that it drove away 
large numbers of the resident 
birds, killed fresh-water fishes 
and exterminated much of the 
vegetation of the salted broads, 
and this without bringing any 
compensation worth mentioning. 

We may guess that any 
considerable flooding, with sea 
water, of Dutch land would have 
terrible consequences to cultiva- 
tion, to animal and bird life ; 
but the fresh waters would 
not have anything like such 
disastrous effect. If pumped 
out again fairly soon, little 
or no harm would be done by 
them. 

Let us, however, hope with 
utmost intensity that it will not 
be necessary to put the matter 
to the test. The Naardermere is 
a glorious spot, but it would be an 
appalling catastrophe if the good 
lands of Holland reverted to bog 
and swamp, or to see extended 
the area where spoonbills, black 
terns, purple herons and marsh 
warblers hold sway. And least 
of all do we want to see the sea 
regaining the land won from it 
by the patient labours of long 
centuries. It is true the deed 
has been done before, it is true 
he sacrifice has been made in 
he past, but this is all the more 
eason to pray that it may not 
€ required again. 
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The “ silver thaw ~ multiplied decora- 


tive incidents such as this (below) 
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The phenomenon of the “silver 
thaw” produced its beauty as 
well as its disorganisation for 
some days. This effect, beside 
a road in Kent, was caused by 
splashing flood- water which 


subsequently froze 














Skating was for some days 
widespread, on waters that 
few remember having borne. 
The River Coquet at Wark- 
worth Castle, with a few ven- 


turous skaters trying the ice 
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Telegraph lines suffered from 
the same cause, every wire 


and twig being encased in ice 










Not quite so impressive as 
Niagara. but remarkable in 
this country. \ weir at 
Burley-in- Wharfedale during 
the hard weather of mid- 


January 
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Completed in 1938 from designs by Mr. Robert Lutyens in a style deriving from his father, 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, P.R.A., yet developing it in an interesting way. 


OW pleasantly pre-war is this spacious, exotic “ villa ” 

(in the eighteenth-century sense of the word) on 

the fringe of Windsor Great Park! On the crest 

of the hill that looks one way to Windsor’s towers, 

another over Father Thames to Runnymede, it is set in the 

very heart of peaceful historic England. At first sight, indeed, 

the whole scene is not so much pre-war as pre-1914, seeming 

to recover for one joyous episode the atmosphere and archi- 

tectural vitality of that happy age which 1914 brought to an 
end—only to be again and as suddenly overwhelmed. 

Ridgemead is not the only country house to have been built 

in the last two or three years in such a way as to show that the 

pre-1914 tradition, after a lapse of twenty years, had by no 

means been replaced for the larger country houses by the austere 

post-war “international” style. In some cases, notably Birchen- 

springs, Beaconsfield, designed by Mr. John Campbell ; Ham- 

stone House, designed for Mr. Peter Lind by Mr. Ian Forbes ; 

and, as we shall see, here at Ridgemead, the antagonism between 

the traditional and scientific approaches to architecture have 
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seemed to be on the point of being resolved in an idiom invigor- 
ated by a period of “ high thinking and low living ” but picking 
up the robust trend of architecture arrested by the last war. 
This recovery was due partly, of course, to improved economic 
conditions. Yet the cost of a “‘ modern” house on the same 
scale is not necessarily any less—it may lead to greater expendi- 
ture on uncommon features. Where the modern style gains 
is in the smaller houses, where arrangements and amenities 
can be provided not usually available in that income range. 
We may therefore expect a marked increase in houses of the 
new type after this war. 

On the other hand, war and privation, though they may 
stimulate ingenuity, do not lead to better architecture nor to 
the conditions in which it can be carried out. The gradual 
reassertion of traditional values in country-house design since 
1930 was perhaps due more to psychological than to more 
direct causes: to a return to settled conditions during which 
habits and tastes were formed appreciative of the solid, spacious 
existence enjoyed by our fathers and grandfathers. ‘Their 
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3.—THE GARDEN FRONT: WHITE DISTEMPERED BRICK, STONE DRESSINGS, AND RED PANTILES 
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houses, whether old or new, 
possessed character, atmosphere 
and that appearance of belong- 
ing to the land and its history 
imparted by the use of homely 
materials worked by hand. 
This last quality had been the 
inspiration of the best work of 
the early twentieth-century 
architects: of Lutyens, the 
disciple of Philip Webb, Detmar 
Blow who had sat at Ruskin’s 
feet, and that sound country- 
man Guy Dawber, all fellow- 
pupils of Ernest George ; with 
Robert Lorimer in Scotland. 
All took as their starting-point 
and guide the imaginative use 
of customary materials within 
the framework of historic styles. 
It was their intense feeling for 
materials that gives their work 
its vitality and enabled them, 
when the taste of the time 
expanded to include the Geor- 
gian idiom, to manipulate the 
classics with the zest of the 
Elizabethans. This is par- 
ticularly true of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens’ immensely varied 
work, ranging from “ early 
Surrey ” to the Delhi Palace. 
Whatever materials he is hand- 
ling—brick or oak, tiles or 
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stone—each, like a musical instrument 
in an orchestra, is given characteristic 
passages in the composition. 

To some it was discouraging in 
English post-war architecture that its 
Apollo should not have harnessed the 
lean young steeds of modern theory to 
his oaken chariot and guided them to the 
zenith of another day in art’s cycle. 
However, it is the more satisfactory that 
his son, Mr. Robert Lutyens, should 
not only follow his father’s profession, 
but, while enthusiastically admiring his 
work, be clever enough to carry its idiom 
forward in some respects from the point 
where he has taken over. There have 
been a good many examples of noted 
architects being followed by their sons : 
the Mansards, William Adam’s four 
famous sons, the Wyatts, the three 
generations of Gilbert Scotts, to mention 
but four. Yet, although architects have 
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5.—SITE PLAN 
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transmitted their talent to sons more 
frequently, perhaps, than other types of 
artist, there have been cases where the 
history of architecture might have been 
profoundly changed had not a son been 
wanting to carry on a great father’s 
style. If the younger Christopher Wren 
had not been a nonentity, how different 
Georgian design might have been! 
Had there been a younger Henry 
Holland or Soane to stand against the 
inherited talent of Augustus Welby 
Pugin, not only might the Goths have 
had it less their own way in early 
Victorian times, but there might 
have been a better classic architect 
than Nash to re-build London for 
George IV. In most cases, though, it 
can be admitted that few architects 
have so personal an idiom that pupils 
cannot learn and transmit it to the 
next generation if the taste of the time 
demands it. 

With Sir Edwin Lutyens the case 
is different, because it is his personal 
idiom that is half the attraction of his 
architecture, and, being the outcome of 
an exceptional mind, it can scarcely be 
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7.—A GLIMPSE 


taught, though it may be inherited. ‘Throughout Ridgemead 
we cannot help being reminded of the father: by proportions 
individual to him, by the welding together of garden and house, 
by personal details, and by the general conception. But there 
is also a freshness and a sense of adventure that are the 
contribution of a younger man. There are also the particular 
problems, which Mr. Robert Lutyens had in any case to solve 
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for himself and has solved by a method that is characteristic of 
his father’s approach to similar probelms. 

One of the problems was the client’s requirement for a 
house of Spanish Mission style which it was the architect’s task 
to interpret so that,’here, within sight of Windsor and, Runny- 
mede, it should not strike too alien a note. Another was the 
problem of access, so that, while the house was pushed to the 
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9.—THE WAY INTO THE BACK YARD 


10.—THE DRIVE INTO THE CIRCULAR ENTRANCE COURT 
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very edge of the steep slope 
northward in order to devote as 
much as possible of the site to 
garden, it should still be possible 
to gettothe front door. Linked 
with this was the question of 
back-door access, garages and 
gardeners’ cottage. On _ the 
solution found for the first 
more will be said next week. 
The approach is most in- 
geniously worked out by group- 
ing the cottages round a kind 
of circular court (Figs. 10 and 
II) intersected by another arc 
formed by the curved wall 
screening the backyard (Fig.9). 
The white distempered brick 
with stone dressings and clean 
outlines of these circular walls, 
which enclose existing old trees, 
are highly effective. Leaving 
the circle at a tangent skirting 
the back entry wall, we pass 
under a wing of the house into 
the entrance court (Fig. 1), over 
the parapet of which is a drop 
of some ten feet to the tree-clad 
slope above which it is built. 
The opposite wing has an extra 
garage in its ground storey. 
The horizontal emphasis of 
this front, secured by bands of 
stone and carefully restricted 
windows, is not only most 
effective as design, but is felt to 
be appropriate to the position, 
among the tree-tops on the edge 
of a cliff. It contrasts strongly 
with the broken, open treatment 
of the garden front (Fig. 3), 
where, though the horizontal 
emphasis is there, the arches, 
garden-houses, pergolas and 
sleeping-porch grow into inter- 
esting and complex patterns. 
The “ Mission” effect is pre- 
sent, but it is as an interpretation 
of modern ideals of geometrical 
design in traditional form that 
the composition is most striking. 
The circular motif encountered 
in the approach is here 
elaborated : concave disks (re- 
miniscent of Delhi) fill the 
spandrels of the arches and are 
reflected in a line of rounded 
pools across a paved patio. 
Herbaceous borders on either 
side of them,and beds of summer 
colour, produce a brilliant effect 
against the white walls inwards 
and those of two outlying 
pavilions (Fig. 6) which in time 
will be connected to the house 
by yew hedges. These flank a 
grass way between a swimming- 
pool and a sunk rose garden 
(Fig. 8), partly shaded by trees 
that, as elsewhere, have been 
incorporated into the lay-out 
in such a way as to counter- 
balance the prevailingsymmetry. 
By going round the swimming- 
pool we glimpse a sudden and 
romantic vista of Windsor Castle 
(Fig. 7) beneath the bough of a 
tall beech. Turning housewards, 
a new angle is obtained (Fig. 4) 
that elucidates the relationship 
between the two fronts. Not 
intended to make a show, this 
side is yet an ingenious exercise 
in making something effective 
out of rather obstinate elements. 
CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


CREATIVE LIVING IN WAR-TIME, BY V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


ANY people associate the word “ creative’ with the 
activities of authors, painters, musicians, sculptors, 
and with nothing else. But the truth is that we all 
either live creatively or are not alive at all. This is 
one of the points admirably made by Miss Dorothy L 

Sayers in BEGIN HERE (Gollancz, 6s.), a war-time essay packed 
with brilliant common-sense and with the one kind of food that 
war increases: food for thought. 

If our reading, for instance, is done not idly but alertly, if 
we digest what we read, hammer out in our own minds and 
discuss with others what we think about the present war and 
about the future of European peace—then, as Miss Sayers argues 
and proves, even if our work is monotonous or our lives are 
narrow, we have left the ranks of the mass-produced, film-and- 
wireless-fed millions, and are helping towards the creation of 
the new world after the war. 

Nimbly, Miss Sayers blocks against us every avenue to “ the 
escape-mechanism of the lazy-minded.”’ For it is now that we 
must start to work for the future, not “‘ after the war.’’ So she 
forces us to consider what religion, liberty, equality and democracy 
really are, as well as what totalitarianism is, and capitalism and 
economic man. 

To see ourselves and our cause without glamour and without 
despair is a first essential. ‘‘ Our world-record is stained: we 
stand accused of commercialism, of hypocrisy, of oppression, of 
greed and many other sins which abash us. But we must not 
be too much daunted either. However blindly and feebly, 
we still hold on to those great principles that sprang from the 
eternal standard of values ; and when it came to the point, with 
much distress of mind, with much searching of heart, we were 
yet willing to die for them.” 

Englishmen have learnt through centuries of experience 
that the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. Now we have to 
learn a lesson equally hard ; that ‘‘ Peace is not a static thing : 
it is the supreme example of balance in movement. . . . The 
maintenance of peace requires a perpetual vigilance, because, as 
life goes on and conditions change, the balance needs ever fresh 
movement to keep it stable.’ 

Miss Sayers appends a valuable note on creative reading, 
and a list of books to read now. She urges us on with goads of 
irony, logic, wit, in order to bring us to her own realisation that 
‘* Life is an interminable serial story, packed with exciting episodes. 
We cannot read up all the back numbers in full, nor can we wait 
to see the end before we begin to read it. At the head of every 
instalment stands the summary of the past which is called History, 
and the exhortation in the largest of type: BEGIN HERE.” 

After reading Miss Sayers’ book, it will be difficult for the 
most sluggish to relapse into comfortable English torpor, or to 
forget that peace-time results depend on war-time thoughts. 


POET’S PARADISE 


Two things strike a note of continuity in our modern world, church 
bells and gardens. Even those “ preserved” church bells of the 
wireless have power to translate us in imagination to porched doorways 
where meeting Sir Thomas More would be no incongruity. As for 
gardens, they link us with Horace and Virgil. Seasonal, parables of 
time and change, they are also a symbol of the eternal. Indeed, Mr. 
Alfred Noyes is bold enough to declare in ORCHARD’s Bay (Sheed and 
Ward, 8s. 6d.) that his Paradisus Terrestis goes a long way to meet his 
wishes for eternity. Facing due south, “ undulating softly to a wide 
meadow of the undercliff, yellow with cowslips in spring, rosy with 
clover in summer,” he describes his whole estate, including the little 
home farm and garden, as “ forty acres of the Hesperides and unspoil- 
able. ‘. if, as many wise men have thought, the next world 
is only the other and more beautiful aspect of the tapestry we are Wweav ing 
here, I would ask nothing better on the other side of death.’ 

‘ORcHARD’S Bay is a poet’s meditation around his home and garden. 
But it takes us far beyond the confines of those sheltered acres. The 
rose trees, the giant gunnera, the fern-leaved beech, the hawks that 
desisted from their interest in the dovecot at a merely visual hint from 
a gun, the carp in the fishpond, the trout that a visiting heron accounted 
for overnight, the rescued gannet returned to the ocean after his 
wings had been washed free from ship’s tar with turpentine—all 
these have a way of leading to thoughts and themes of wider im- 
plication. We learn quite as much about Mr. Noyes’ mind as about 
his garden. 

It is a mind worth meeting, lucid, courageous, outspoken ; the same 
mind that was responsible for “‘ The Torchbearers,” perhaps the one 
great philosophic poem in the language since “In Memoriam.” But 
a mind with which I have my disagreements. Occasionally it seems 
just a little restricted, like a walled garden. All-embracing charity 
extends to the unbeliever as well as to the believer ; tothose who fail 
in life as well as to the successes. There are times when Mr. Noyes 
gives the impression that truth is only to be found in the past. EEmpha- 
sising the value of conservation, and tilting, quite rightly, at the “‘ modern 
mind” for that kind of specious blackmail with which it tries to down- 
face ancient acceptances or aspects of beauty, he appears less ready to 
see the experimentalists as sharers in that Holy Spirit which is not only 
the Comforter (donor of such earthly paradises as Orchard’s Bay), 
but also “shall lead you into all truth.” I part company with him 
when he sneers at Verlaine and Baudelaire—sneers far more appropriate 
to their imitators—while praising Swinburne, a poet whose inspiration, 
I would say, was less authentic as well as being infected with a more 
dangerous, though purely literary, viciousness. I part company with 


him too when he fails to see anything but the eccentricity in Turgeniev’s 


exquisitely moving and poetic and tragic “ Fathers and Sons.” And 
yet it seems ungracious to disagree when there is so much in this book 
that has my entire approval. Monk GIBBON. 


CHINESE OBSERVER 

Everything about Mr. Chiang Yee is new, strange and delightful 
to Western minds. In THE SILENT TRAVELLER IN WAR-TIME (Country 
Life, 7s. 6d.) he uses a pen dipped in honey with an Eastern tang to 
it, a pencil responsive to his sense of beauty and his sense of humour. 
His original, poetically coloured frontispiece, his simple but surprising 
dedication ‘‘ To the Moon,” and his affectionate remarks, not about 
but to, his dead brother, transport us into a novel world. One of his 
happiest ideas is to draw a number of cartoons in which outstanding 
English figures of to-day are represented as traditional Chinese deities. 
Mr. Chamberlain is decoratively fitted up as The God of the Magic 
Umbrella; Mr. Churchill is in his element as the magnificently pro- 
pelled God of War; Miss Gracie Fields takes on a new, demure charm 
as the Goddess of Lo River—or of the Thames; and Mr. Anthony 
Eden, handsomer than ever in his Oriental robes, has an expression 
half shy, half amused over his transmogrification into The Right Door 
God. There is nothing insipid about Mr. Yee’s courtesy; he gives 
us the occasional claw as well as the velvet sheath of the cats he under- 
stands and draws so well. He has a playful pat for professors, a tiny 
scratch for those whom war has made “ not only wiser but omnipotent 

I know an expert on bird diseases who has become a censor 
of literary works .’ while at the Zoo he really draws blood. 
“And then I realized that we human beings, although our instinct is 
to go to the aid of the victim, have now become as clever as monkeys 
at remaining aloof, and even purchase books on the subject of ‘ Strict 
Neutrality.’’”’ This is no book to lend, lest it never comes back. 
¥.. oe. 

UNCOMMON PLANTS 

A great many garden-lovers will enjoy PLANTS WITH PERSONALITY 
(Lindsay Drummond, 12s. 6d.), for Mr. Patrick M. Synge has written 
in it with sympathy and understanding of a number of plants which 
appeal to him by reason of some striking attribute. Many of the 
subjects which he has gathered together are not commonly found in 
gardens, and their inclusion in a descriptive survey which covers a 
wide field should serve to stimulate interest in them. Though the 
plant connoisseur will find little in it that is new, to the general reader 
the book will prove as delightful and instructive to read as it is to handle. 
It is illustrated with plates from Dr. Thornton’s ‘‘ Temple of Flora” 
and drawings by John Nash. 


A NOVEL OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY YORKSHIRE 

Miss Phyllis Bentley has written a large novel in TAKE COURAGE 
(Gollancz, 93. 6d.), large not only because it runs to nearly five hundred 
pages or because it covers almost the span of a long life, but because 
it deals with so many lives, so many happenings, so many movements 
vital in the history of our country. Her heroine, Penninah Clarkson, 
daughter of a godly master clothier of Bradford, begins her story in 
1625; we hear of her love for gallant Royalist Francis Ferrand, her 
marriage with his cousin, stolid John Thorpe, on the other side, the 
birth of children, life, death, faith and frailty, and it is all, in its hopes 
and fears, if not in its daily detail, very like our life to-day. Behind 
Penninah’s story—no, rather, mixed with it, as much as war is mixed 
with our stories to-day—are the fighting and sacking and marching and 
starving and dying of those difficult years three centuries ago. It is a 
comforting book to read, for it makes it very clear that all our woes 
have, in their essentials, been endured before by our own ancestors, 
and for them the strife was all the harder because theirs was civil war. 
And the strife ended and peace came again, and it is plain that it is 
not what your life brings you but what you bring to it that really matters. 
This book isalittle uneven, even dull, and I feel that Penninah was 
not the best choice of a mouthpiece to tell her story ; but for all that it 
has unforgettable pages and a real nobility, besides drawing a picture of 
the great Lord Fairfax and his times. Ss. 


BRITISH AGENT IN GERMANY 

Mr. Dennis Wheatley’s latest romance—THE SCARLET IMPoOsTOR 
(Hutchinson, tos. 6d.)—is highly topical, crammed with very recent 
events like the Munich explosion and the sinking of the Royal Oak, 
which makes it all the more surprising that this tale of a British agent 
in Germany remains completely unreal, and can be read with as much 
excitement and detachment as any story about Mars. Those deadly 
fights on the roofs of Ems, that dazzling blonde in the limousine, that 
crop-haired S.S. man with his acid bath for inconvenient prisoners— 
they belong to a world which has nothing to do with the grim realities 
of to-day, and make all the better reading for that. I think that Mr. 
Wheatley, with all the excuse that the revelations of the White Paper 
gives, is rather too keen on Nazi tortures; there are some things in 
THE SCARLET IMPOsTOR which are most unpleasant. Gregory Sallust, 
the hero of ‘“‘ Black August,”’ who here reappears as a saturnine Secret 
Service agent, is not quite in the great tradition of Richard Hannay ; 
he makes too many mistakes, and his friends pay for them. But Mr. 
Wheatley’s fans will not be disappointed by this latest novel, which 
is as thrilling and up-to-date as any reader bored by the black-out 
could wish for. Ao. a: 


MODES IN MURDER 

The classic murder story generally begins with the victim’s dying 
groan and ends with the arrest of the murderer; but of three new 
murder stories this month, only Miss Ngaio Marsh’s brilliant DeatH 
AT THE Bar (Crime Club, 7s. 6d.) more or less follows this formula. 
Miss Ethel Lina White’s study in suspense and the workings of chance, 
WHILE SHE SLEEPS (Crime Club, 7s. 6d.), ends with the blow of the 
murderer’s club; Mr. Raymond Postgate’s VERDICT OF ‘TWELVE 
(Crime Club, 7s. 6d.) begins with the swearing-in of the jury. So 
here we have the three stages of the homicidal process; the plan, the 
deed, the punishment. Connoisseurs will probably prefer the classic 
middle stage, which is portrayed with all Miss Marsh’s considerable 
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skill in planning and characterisation. Three friends, a lawyer, an 
actor and a painter, meet for a holiday in a little Devonshire village. 
They have been there before, and their lives are intertwined with those 
of the innkeeper, the Communist darts expert, the beautiful farmer’s 
daughter, and the rest of the habitués of the Plume of Feathers bar, 
where the lawyer dies in the middle of a game of darts. This is a 
particularly lively and clever detective story, with Inspector Alleyn, 
gentlemanly and competent as ever, straightening out the tangle. 
WHILE SHE SLEEPS is not quite so distinguished as Miss White’s earlier 
“The Wheel Spins” and ‘‘ The Elephant Never Forgets.” She 
excels in suspense, in the dark hint of the “If only she had known 
how much depended on that moment” type. It is the story of Miss 
Loveapple, a pleasant, rather absurd young woman who enjoys having 
three houses and is haunted by various sinister young men with designs 
on her life and property. VERDICT OF TWELVE is a study in jury men- 
tality, and the murder of little Philip Arkwright, for which his aunt, 
Rosalie van Beer, is being tried, plays a secondary part. A sketch is 
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given of each juror’s history and character, all interesting in themselves 
but all leaving one with a wish to know more or less, and a slight irrita- 
tion at so episodic a treatment. Ii is an ill-constructed though well- 
characterised book, with a good surprise on the last pzge. 


A. C. H. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST 

THE LIFE OF A PAINTER, by Sir John Lavery (Cassell, 183.); Tue 
RUSSELLS IN BLooMsBuRY, by Gladys Scott Thomson (Cape, 15s.) ; 
ScoTT OF THE ANTARCTIC, by George Seaver (Murray, ros. 6d.) ; MARIE 
CoRELLI, by George Bullock (Constable, 12s.); ETERNAL PASSION IN 
ENGLISH Poetry, by Edith Wharton and R. Norton (Appleton-Century, 
10s. 6d.); Goop Foop WirHout Meat, by Ambrose Heath (Faber, 
3s. 6d.). Fiction : HE AND His, by Reginald Carter (Cape, 10s. 6d.) ; 
‘THE CORNER OF PARADISE PLACE, by Robert Elton (Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson, 8s. 3d.) ; WIsHING SMITH, by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne (Hale, 
8s. 3d.). 


BYGONE RICHMOND 


AN EXHIBITION 


FTER the abundance of loan exhibitions to which we 
have been treated in recent years the war has brought 
what already seems a dearth; so that a particularly 


warm welcome will be extended to the enterprise of 
a group of people living in Richmond, Petersham and 
Ham, who, in combining to help Finland in its heroic struggle 
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The little chair to the left of the fireplace was used by Queen Anne as a child 





On the mantelshelf are plates from a dessert service 
with caricatures of George III and his family after Deighton, Gillray and Rowlandson 
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against barbarism, have found a way of doing something to relieve 
our own wants in the field of art. However Richmond is regarded 
—from the scenic, historical or architectural aspect—it is unique ; 
if it may have lost something in recent years, it has preserved 
but little altered its essential character, which it began to develop 
‘after the destruction of the old Royal palace but which only 
reached maturity in Georgian days— 
that of a riverside retreat of Londoners 
in a setting unrivalled within a com- 
parable distance of town. An exhibition 
of ‘‘ Bygone Richmond,” covering the 
years 1702 to 1840, is thus almost as 
much an exhibition of the present as the 
past—a fact emphasised by the photo- 


graphs included of some of the fine 
houses in Richmond, Petersham and 
Ham. Organised by a committee of local 


residents (owners and occupiers of many 
of these beautiful houses) under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Stirling, the exhibi- 
tion was opened last Monday by the 
Finnish Minister, and goes on til 
February 18th. It is being held .. a 
Queen Anne house—Streatham Lodge 
in the Sheen Road, within two minutes’ 
walk of Richmond Station—which is in 
itself a most interesting building of its 
period. 

A large part of the exhibition is 
devoted to a unique collection of topo- 
graphical pictures and prints of Old 
Richmond which has been arranged and 
catalogued by Mr. Edward Croft-Murray. 
In addition, there are three period rooms 
—Queen Anne, Early Georgian, and Late 
Georgian—furnished in the manner of 
their time ; a room devoted to the theatre, 
another to Richmond Park, and a room 
of early Victorian exhibits. A long list 
of those who have lent to the exhibition 
is headed by Her Majesty the Queen. A 
great many of the treasures come from 
the old houses of Richmond and _ its 
satellite ‘‘ villages,’ and include, besides 
furniture, books, and pictures, some 
interesting and amusing letters associated 
with the Richmond of long ago. We 
learn, for instance, from a letter from 
the Countess of Pembroke how she came 
to settle at the house in Richmond Park 
since named after her Pembroke Lodge. 
From White Lodge, which was built 
originally by George II, comes a model 
of the crown made for his Queen, Caro- 
line. Many of the firms of antique-dealers 
such as Mr. Frank Partridge, Messrs. M. 
Harris, Messrs. Spink and the Vigo 
Galleries, have contributed furniture and 
other works of art. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the 
pictures is Wootton’s view from Rich- 
mond Hill, painted about 1720. It will 
be noted that it is not the famous view 
westwards of to-day, but looks north- 
wards towards Kew and Syon House, 
which is clearly visible in the middle 
distance. A few houses, including a 
tavern, existed then on the top of the 
Hill, but many years were to elapse 
before either Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
house or its neighbour, the Wick (now 
the home of Mrs. Stirling), came to 
be built, though the site of the latter, the 
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Bull’s Head tavern, is per- 
1aps represented by the 
rabled house on the left 
ide of the road beside 
he line of trees. In place 
£ the bridge we see the 
erry plying across the 
civer, and beyond it, 
nthe right, the Trumpet- 
ng House. On the 
far side of the river is 
Cambridge House. The 
Trumpeting House 
was one of those that 
were built on the site of 
the Tudor palace, which 
covered the whole area 
between the Green and 
the Thames. The sur- 
viving fragments, includ- 
ing the gateway facing 
the Green, formed part 
of the outer court. The 
inner side of the gateway is 
seeninMr. Croft-Murray’s 
picture painted about the 
end of the eighteenth 
century. A charmingly 


tranquil riverside landscape by George Hilditch shows the view 
southward from Cholmondeley Walk looking back to the Hill, with 
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JOHN WOTTON, circa 1720 
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Lent by the Hon. Mrs. Basil Lonides 





THE OLD PALACE GATEWAY, circa 1795 


Lent by Mr. E. Croft-Murray 


the old bridge, then quite new, in place of the ferry. 


The period rooms include many interesting and delightful 
objects—a little chair, for instance, which Queen Anne used as a 
child, the ‘‘ Hyacinth ”’ table from Ham House, and part of a dessert 
service, with caricatures of George III and the Royal family after 
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Deighton, Gillray and 
Rowlandson, which has 
been lent by Mr. Lancelot 
Hugh Smith of Mount 
Clare. A silver magnify- 
ing glass, bearing the 
profile of George III, is 
said to have been made 
by that monarch. Queen 
Charlotte is represented 
by a print and a box 
japanned by herself and 
given to Martha, Countess 
of Elgin, who acted as 
governess for a time to 
Princess Charlotte. <A 
catalogue of Horace Wal- 
pole’s Strawberry Hill 
sale takes us across the 
river to T'wickenham, or 
“*Twitnam,”’ as a Geor- 
gian would have called it, 
while Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s delight in Rich- 
mond is remembered by 
acopy of his “‘Discourses.”’ 
A portrait of James 
Thomson, the poet, recalls 


that he was a resident of Richmond and introduced into ‘‘ The 
Seasons ’”’ a well-known passage describing the celebrated view. 


By way of completing the tour of bygone Richmond, visitors 


may be recommended to take a stroll up the hill and down into 
Petersham and Ham, to look at some of the beautiful late Stuart 
and Georgian houses, the disposition of which is shown on a map 
which Mr. Oliver Hill has drawn especially for the exhibition. 
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MARTELLO TOWERS 


COAST DEFENCE AGAINST NAPOLEON. 


LIFE. Feb. 10th, 1940. 


By COMMANDER HILARY P. MEAD, R.N. 


ONE OF THE EAST COAST GROUP. TOWER “«D,” JAYWICK, CLACTON 


HE late Mr. Rudyard Kipling was among those who 

conceived the idea of occupying a Martello tower as a 

holiday resort. Writing to Sir John Fisher, First Sea 

Lord of the Admiralty in September, 1905, he says: 

‘“T want to rent a Martello-Tower on the Kent coast 

for a year or two as asummer refuge. Could you tell me to which 

of the Departments I should apply—the Lord Warden of the 

Cinque Ports or who? I promise not to injure the article or let 

it be stolen.”” In minuting this to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 

Fisher remarks: ‘‘ He’s a patriot and I would like to help him. 

; I suppose it is the War Office who have the Martello 
Towers.” 

Actually, both of these celebrities were somewhat out of their 
reckoning. ‘The Martello towers were not connected with the 
Cinque Ports in any way, and those still in military control were 
limited to a few on Shorncliffe Heights and a few on Hythe rifle 
range. In order to rent a Martello tower capable of reasonable 
human habitation the best plan would be to apply to a house and 
estate agent. 

The writer learns from Mr. Kipling’s daughter that the 
scheme came to nothing and that it was she who, as a little girl 
of adventurous spirit, persuaded her father to consider it in the 
first place. The failure of her plan is not hard to understand when 
it is realised that the Kent coast towers were confined to Folkestone, 
Hythe and Dymchurch, few of which would be desirably situated 
and fewer still habitable. Contrary to popular belief, the pro- 
portion of Martello towers fit for occupation is remarkably small. 
Out of 103 originally built in Kent, Sussex, Essex and Suffolk, 
only forty-five remain to-day, and of these only six appear to have 
been converted for private residence. It is true that others have 
been used for coastguard stations and other official needs, but 
the coastguardsmen even then usually lived in near-by cottages 


THE FIRST OF ALL THE MARTELLO TOWERS. 


while the tower was employed mostly for look-out purposes and 
as a store. One or two more are in partial occupancy as tea or 
refreshment rooms, while No. 73, at Eastbourne, and Tower “ F,”’ 
at Clacton, serve as museums of sorts and are open to the public 
as show places. 

One has only to enter a deserted, derelict Martello tower to 
be at once aware of a general sense of gloom and the want of light 
and air. Hardly any of these forts had direct access to fresh water, 
and drainage or sanitation were quite non-existent. In those that 
have been converted into desirable dwellings it will be found 
that, in order to get proper light, an enormous amount of excava- 
tion has had to be done to hew larger and additional windows 
out of the massive walls which were between nine and five feet 
thick. The prevalence of large areas of shingle in the districts 
where Martello towers had to be erected forms a great obstacle 
to easy access and often proves an additional objection. These 
tracts of impassable shingle, particularly in the Dungeness region, 
were a recognised factor in the scheme of defence against invasion. 

During the years 1793 and 1794 Naval operations were carried 
out against certain land defences in Corsica, among them the 
famous Tour de la Mortella situated in the northern part of the 
island on the west side of Mortella Bay, which simply means 
the Bay of the Myrtles. On the occasion of the tower first being 
captured by the British the name was mispronounced and the 
false spelling ‘“‘ Martello’ perpetrated, used for the bay itself as 
well, and finally perpetuated in many Naval and military despatches. 
When the proposals for defence of the English coast originated 
in April, 1804, these forts were referred to as the ‘“‘ Round towers,” 
and the popular name of Martello was not adopted till later. 
From time to time writers have ascribed the invention of this kind 
of fortification, either to a foreign engineer named Martel, or 
sometimes to a mysterious Colonel Martello. Occasionally, too, 


NOS. 1, 2 AND 3, EASTWARE BAY, FOLKESTONE 
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STRANGE USES OF 
Tower “ M” at Shotley, Suffolk, which is used to support 
a water reservoir 


ne reads that the whole coast of England and Ireland was sur- 
yunded by a continuous series of Martello towers. This is a 
‘ld exaggeration; and the Irish round towers were something 
uite distinct and of much earlier origin. 
The English Martello towers can be divided generally into 
wo groups, those on the south coast, which were numbered 1 to 74 
nclusive, and those on the east coast, slightly larger in size, which 
vere known by letters A to Z, with AA, BB and CC, amounting 
o twenty-nine. Further rough subdivision places the forts in 
cent and Sussex, in Essex and Suffolk. Those in Kent, Folkestone 
o Dymchurch Bay, numbered twenty-seven; in Sussex, from 
tye to Eastbourne were forty-six, with one more added, 
solated at Seaford. There were eleven in Essex from St. Osyth 
‘Stone ” to Walton-on-the-Naze, and eighteen in Suffolk from 
n1otley to Aldeburgh. The principal object of the lines of 
lartello towers in such stretches as Hythe beach and Pevensey 
nd Hollesley Bays, was to bring a hot and concentrated artillery 
re upon the flat-bottomed barges and horse-boats with their 
overing men-o’-war, which might attempt to land Napoleon’s 
nvading hordes on such suitable shallow and open beaches. 
[his, however, was not 
their only use. They were 
frequently built beside a 
battery for flank support ; 
sometimes an isolated tower 
dominated the side of a 
town, as can still be seen 
to the westward of Rye; 
and certain towers were 
built in pairs as_ specific 
protection for the gates of 
marsh sluices, of which a 
striking example can be 
seen in Dymchurch village. 
One part of the scheme of 
south coast defence was to 
flood Romney Marsh, and 
this could only be done 
while the defenders kept 
the sluice-gates in their own 
control. A curious fact 
about these forts is the 
seemingly quite inconsistent 
addition or omission of a 
ditch and counterscarp. A 
typical Martello tower was 
apparently to be surrounded 
by a ditch with brick sides 
(the counterscarp) sixteen 
feet high and forty feet 
listant from the periphery 
of the fort. There seems to 
have been no rule in prac- 
tice as to which towers were 
to be provided with ditches. 
Roughly speaking, one may 
say that it was more usual to 
have them at cliff-top towers 
or those on rising ground, 
while on beaches and low- 
ling marshland few ditches 
vere formed at all. For 
i stance, towers Nos. 4 to 9 
clusive, from Folkestone 
‘as to Shorncliffe Heights ; 
. ». 68 at St. Anthony Hill 
2 1 the Wish Tower at 
F 3tbourne; Tower “B” 
@ Point Clear and Tower 
” at Clacton, all likewise 
0! rising ground, were pro- 
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A CONVERTED TOWER (NO. 13), ON HYTHE ESPLANADE 
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MARTELLO TOWERS 
Tower 74, Seaford, Sussex, which retains its counterscarp. 
serves as refreshment rooms 


vided with ditches, though Nos. 1 to 3, overlooking Eastware Bay 
and on equally high ground, hadnone. It would really appear more 
reasonable to have dug these ditches in the more vulnerable exposed 
places on the beaches. In fact, only two of these remain with 
counterscarps, No. 28 at Rye Harbour and No. 74 at Seaford. 
The dimensions of the English Martello towers appear from 
time to time somewhat variously, but the official figures in a 
War office publication are as given below. ‘The sides were slightly 
‘ battered,” that is, they tapered towards the top, there being as 
much as eight feet difference between the measurements at the 
foundations and the parapet. In plan, these forts were slightly 
elliptical, the axes at the base being 48ft. and 45ft. respec- 
tively. The terre-plein, comprising the gun platform, was 34ft. 
above ground level, and 26ft. in diameter, leaving 9ft. of solid 
masonry in the parapet to seaward and sft. on the landward side. 
The east coast towers were a little different in construction; they 
were larger and rather like a cam in shape, the sides being more 
flattened than elliptical. The Essex and Suffolk towers had four 


windows in the living-quarters as compared with only two in those 
in Kent and Sussex; 


they also had two stairways within the 
outer wall leading from the 
quarters to the platform, as 
compared with one stair- 
case in the south coast forts. 
The living floor was divided 
into three compartments 
by wooden partitions, that 
on the right being the 
largest and evidently allot- 
ted to the rank and file of 
the garrison. The left- 
hand room was intended 
for an officer, or possibly 
as a separate mess for ser- 
geants or corporals. Each 
was fitted with a large fire- 
place and stove capable of 
cooking all meals. The 
flues passed right up 
through the main walls and 
terminated in prominent 
chimneys ; in the east coast 
towers the chimneys are 
particularly conspicuous ; it 
can only be assumed that 
in case of imminent action 
the tops of these stacks 
would be summarily 
knocked off to allow un- 
restricted gun-fire. The 
number or letter of the 
tower was inscribed on a 
tablet made of stucco just 
over the entry port; no 
doubt it was useful for 
identification purposes to a 
visiting officer, carter, or 
village carrier. In the case 
of tower No. 30, the figures 
XXX can still be clearly seen. 

(My best thanks are 
due to Miss H. R. Francis 
for kindly lending auto- 
graph letters of Kipling and 
Fisher; to Mrs. Bam- 
bridge for information 
about her father, Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling ; and to Mrs. 
Fisher of Sidcup for kindly 
allowing me access to Mar- 
tello tower No. 23.) 
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HUNTING 


1840 1940 


A 
CONTRAST 


T has been held by more 

than one competent author- 

itv that the Golden Age is 

popularly supposed to be 

just twenty years before 
one’s own immediate birth. Yet 
even with this fact in mind it is 
more than probable that the 
Augustan age of fox-hunting 
Was just a century ago. ‘This 
opinion was advanced by the 
late Lord Willoughby de Broke 
in that charming book “ The 
Sport of Our Ancestors,” and to 
my mind he makes out a very 
concrete Case. 

Pursuing this line of thought 
it is interesting to contrast the 
two ages of hunting England. 
Let us look at them through 
spectacles untinted by the gla- 
mour of the past, or, for that 
matter, by the depression in- 
duced by an Arctic winter in 
war-time. "Though there has of 
late been no more hunting for 
us at home than for the men 
overseas, there is some satisfac- 
tion to be had in comparing the best, as we have known it, with 
the best as handed down by tradition and record. I believe 
the result will be by no means unfavourable to our latter days. 

A century ago saw the great age of hard riding at Melton 
Mowbray, which necessitated the employment of second horses, 
whose riders wore livery frock coats, with belts and cockaded hats. 
That hard-riding Meltonian, Lord Sefton, is generally supposed 
to have been the originator of the ‘ second-horse habit.’’ And 
here an interesting fact emerges. His second horseman was Jack 
Raven’s nephew. He rode in scarlet and close in the wake of 
his master, and as Raven could ride the same length as Lord Sefton, 
the horses were changed at the most convenient opportunity. Here 
then is the father of all second horsemen. ‘These hard-riding 
tactics so disgusted Hugo Meynell of Quorndon that he evolved 
the Meynellian system of hunting in self-defence. 

Strangely enough, it was not any of the gay Meltonians, 
with their scarlet cut-away coats and skin-tight leathers, who 
originated the idea of straight riding with flying leaps, but a sport- 
ing artist, James Seymour. Prior to this I believe that nearly 
all jumps were taken at a standstill. 

It was a pleasant England to hunt in a century ago: there 
was no wire, few damage bills, low costs, and continuity of master- 
ship. Even such a small Hunt as the Haydon in Northumberland, 
run by yeomen, could enjoy themselves, as the following extract 
in 1840 from the old Hunt diary goes to prove. 
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MEN OF THE ’FORTIES VIEWED THE COMING 
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AND NOW 





IN “THE GOLDEN AGE” 


“The Melton Breakfast.” by Sir Francis Grant, 1839 
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15 dinners at 2s. 6d. 

4 dinners at 2s. 

10 bottles sherry 

bottles port Pe - 
Brandy, rum and whisky 
Ale-horns and tobacco 
Waiters, music, wine 
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Occasionally fences were mended with iron, against which 
Jorrocks voiced the anathema, ‘‘ Con-found all farmers, say I, 
wot mend their fences with old wire rope.” But generally it was 
all plain sailing ; hunting was remarkably cheap, and the master- 
ship, in the main, in the hands of the great landed proprietors. 
When Sir Bellingham Graham took the Hambledon in 1821, he 
was told that the subscription was two hundred per annum. 
‘““ Pooh !”’ said he in fine scorn, ‘“ that wouldn’t keep me in spur 
leathers and blacking.’”’ And when the Duke of Rutland resigned 
his hounds to Lord Forester in 1830 he contributed £1,200 a year 
towards their maintenance. It was this Duke of Rutland who 
started, on the advice of Beau Brummell—no stranger to the 
hunting-field—to wear white “tops.” And the Beau left it on 
record that they should be cleaned with a mixture of apricots 
and champagne. 

The tenants on these large estates were encouraged to hunt 
by their landlords, and the Duke of 
Grafton not only gave prizes for hunting 
young stock bred on his estate, but added 
a “ fiver ” for the farmer’s son who could 
ride best. 

The great fear prevalent in the 
hunting mind of a century ago was the 
introduction of railways, which would 
destroy coverts and intersect favoured 
stretches of territory. ‘‘ Railways, sir, I 
hate railways,”’ said one of Mr. Punch’s 
old gentlemen. “I hope they’ll soon be 
done away with and we can go back to 
the old coaches.” 

Yet the dreams of Jeames de la 
Pluche came true, and railways an 
established fact; nor did they interfere 
seriously with hunting the fox, for in 
the words of Surtees, ‘“‘ the Great 
Northern and Euston stations were the 
two best covert hacks in the world.” 

Everyone rode or drove to the meet 
in those days, when the Hon. Crasher 
(drawn from the Hon. Fred Calthrop) 
and Mr. Sawyer first met at Skeffington 
“several swells’ from Melton . 
had arrived on their smoking hacks.’ 
This means of meeting hounds was 
probably a better incentive to good health 
than the motor car of to-day—in fact, it 
is questionable if petrol has been of any 
benefit to fox-hunting—it is certain that 
motors and their fumes have ruined many 
a promising run. 
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It is an oft-debated point if 
hounds are faster to-day than they 
were in the time bygone. I am not 
prepared to say that there has been 
any appreciable difference between 
the pack which “ Squire ”’ Osbaldes- 
ton bred from the renowned but 
crooked Furrier, and the Pytchley 
bitches with which Frank Freeman 
made history. But what the 
* Squire” and other famous hound 

reeders of the time would have 
iid to the introduction of Welsh 
lood, so prevalent to-day, could 
ot be adequately described. More- 
ver, it should not be forgotten that 
century ago foxes knew far more 
ountry than they do to-day ; they 
vere wilder, and not hemmed in by 
hicken farms and the red rash of 
bungalowisis,” so they naturally 
rade longer points—hence the great 
uns. Draining operations, too, did 
nuch to destroy scenting conditions, 
s that old die-hard, Will Danby, 
»ointed out in disgust. 

But even in this Golden Age 
here seem to have been doubts as 
o the continuance of hunting. Such an authority as the great 
Nimrod,” whose writings are a true index to the life of the 
imes, wrote, when reviewing Tom Smith’s “ Diary of a Hunts- 
nan”: “‘ Mr. Smith’s chapter on hounds is the best in his book. 
t abounds in sensible, well considered observations, which may 
xe most useful to the rising generation, should fox-hunting last 
heir time, of which at present there must be doubts in all reflect- 
ng minds. At all events, it is about to receive a severe blow 
ind great discouragement in the combined effects of railroads, 
‘tag-hunting, and that abeminably low and cocktail habit of 
steeplechasing.””» One wonders what ‘“‘ Nimrod” would have 
thought of the modern point-to-point with lady riders, for in 
those days few, if any, ladies hunted, and those that did—Phcebe 
Higgs, Nelly Hoimes, Caroline Walters—are curtly described as 
‘ fair equestriennes of the arena.” 

It is, perhaps, high praise for the author that ‘‘ Nimrod ” 
should write thus of his book, for if the truth be told Charles James 
Apperley was a bit of a “‘ tuft-hunter ’’ and had not much use 
for the professional Master of Hounds, as Tom Smith certainly 
was. When he took the Pytchley in 1840, the whipper-in wore 





TAKING A STANDING JUMP 


A sketch by James Seymour But if ‘‘ Nimrod” (who saw 
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coats off the “ pegs,” rode terrible 
old ‘‘ screws’ whose saddles were 
mended with string ! 

Looking through the eyes of 
‘* Nimrod ’’—more of a riding man 
than a hound-lover—it seems that 
fields were well mounted in his time 
and horses well bred. Some of the 
hunters he described were sold for 
four figures, and they compare more 
than favourably with the leggy, flat- 
sided horses of to-day, bred with the 
sole idea of speed. The Hunters’ 
Improvement Society has done much 
good work, but some of the character 
of the hunter has been lost. Would 
the hunter of to-day compare with 
the stock of Belzoni, or those wonder- 
ful Shropshire horses ridden by 
‘* Nimrod,”’ all of which traced back 
to the horse known as Hundred 
House Snap? Or the horses of 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire which 
Anderson, Elmore, Matty Milton, 
or Tilbury used to mark down as 
young ones and buy at maturity ? 


the best years of fox-hunting and 
the cult of the horse, for he died on Derby Day in 1843) could 
have hunted to-day—or, rather, last season—he would have found 
that stable management had improved beyond all knowledge. 
In his time nearly all horses were kept in stalls in dark and dungeon- 
like stables, hot and airless, and methods of feeding left much to be 
desired. It was no uncommon occurrence for two or three horses 
to die during the course of a day’s hunting ; horses, too, had their 
ears “ cropped ”’ and tails docked. 

Horses were not clipped in “‘ Nimrod’s ” era ; sometimes they 
were shaved, but generally wore their long coats. In an article 
in the New Sporting Magazine “‘ Nimrod” gravely discusses the 
advantages of the process, which he states was introduced by 
officers who had served in the Peninsular War and who copied 
the idea from the Spanish muleteers. Martingales, too, were only 
used on racehorses—who ran in heavy curb bridles, if you please, 
in “‘ Nimrod’s”’ time. Now nearly every horse is accoutred with one. 

But I think he would have liked our well-warmed country 
houses, light and airy stables, expert stable management and 
other improvements, and that he would have been astonished 
that fox-hunting had survived at all. WILLIAM FAWCETT. 
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GOLF IN UTOPIA 


HAVE once or twice bleated a gentle 5.0.8. for subjects, 
and correspondents have been very kind in rallying round. 
Lately one has written to me as to a project as Utopian 
as it is attractive. I am afraid he does not quite believe 
in its possibility himself, but at any rate he makes a brave show. 
He has, he says, “ often dreamed of acquiring a tract of links 
and playing thereon with the implements in use when golf was 
a game of skill and not as we now know it.”” Then, wondering 
perhaps whether this is a little too trenchant, he adds: “At any 
rate another sort of skill comparable perhaps to La Paume or 
real tennis as opposed to Wimbledon.” He thinks that there 
must be some lonely pieces of country near the sea “ not yet 
given over to bombers’ practice” which could be bought, and 
the ground need not be “ of the enormous acreage and expanse 
now inevitable.” Greenkeeping would be on a modest scale, 
involving no more than “a hole-cutter, a broom or two, and 
a light roller for the greens.” The chosen band would, as a 
rule, play foursomes with an occasional single, and, since my 
correspondent is not too bigoted in his deyotion to the past, 
tall hats would not be obligatory ; but on the subject of clubs 
ind balls he is positively ferocious, allowing only wooden clubs 
and feather balls, subject to the small concession that “‘ whether 
an iron or an ‘ exploder’ should be permitted would be a question 
for the committee.” 
I am as romantic an admirer of old golf as need be. If 
1 magician would grant me to summon up at will any scene 
rom the past, I should certainly not forget Allan Robertson 
laying the Heathery hole in three short spoon shots, or that 
reat Musselburgh amateur “ of whom it was said that it was a 
tudy in the fine arts to see John Wood strike a ball.” But 
‘eather balls! No, no, my dear correspondent, I will not agree 
> that. Listen to the author of that dear little book ‘“ The 
Jolfer’s Manual,” published in 1857: “Alas,” he writes of 
he feather, “‘ its duration was brief indeed ; one or two rounds 
' a moderate-sized links were quite sufficient to put it hors de 
ombat ; and its wheezing flight through the welkin was but 
00 symptomatic that it was done for, to all the higher intents 
id purposes of Golfing. But it was destined to renew its youth, 


like an old courtier with his rouge and his patches. Again it 
was under the hands of the maker, who smoothed its ruffled 
surface and coated its gaping seams with paint; then retailed 
it to embryo Golfers, at a cost in keeping with its sere and yellow 
leaf.”” In these hard times we should have to play with such 
repaints, and I do not think we should like them at all, especially 
as, at the best of times, the feathery was inclined to be oblong 
rather than strictly round. On that Utopian course I at least 
shall use a gutty. On the question of the banishment of irons, 
too, I feel somewhat though much less rebellious. We should 
all be such old dogs who played on the course that I doubt 
if we should be able to learn the new tricks of the baffy. ‘To 
be sure, Mr. James Balfour (Mr. Leslie Balfour Melville’s father) 
made the club seem very attractive in his charming little book 
of memories of St. Andrews links. ‘‘As golfers know,” he wrote, 
“to baff a ball is to touch the turf below the ball pretty firmly 
when it is struck, and the ball is thus raised into the air. . . . 
There are few prettier strokes in the game. The ball is tossed 
high in the air and hovers for a moment, as if to choose what 
blade of grass to alight on, then drops, and does not run above 
a foot or so.”” That sounds delightful, and it looks delightful 
when Mr. W. E. Fairlie, the last exponent of this delicate art, 
does it ; but somehow I think I should like to stick to my iron ; 
not, of course, to a whole modern set, which would be “ utterly 
cryit dune,” but my old boyhood’s lofting iron, now sadly thin 
and tinny. However, my correspondent and I can come to 
terms about that when we meet on those Elysian Fields. Mezn- 
while, he has given me some happy and fantastic dreams. 
Later in his letter he makes a suggestion more practical 
in a prosaic world. He says that a good many years ago he 
used to play the best ball of two ladies on the links of Caister, 
and their rule was that ‘ whoever won the first hole had the 
option of choosing which hole they should play to next, as long 
as it wasn’t the recognised next hole.”” What an ecstatic vision 
that recalls of links lying beautifully and selfishly empty, all 
to oneself! Such cross-country golf can be excellent fun, and 
the rule would give scope for cunning and artifice, since the 
player with the honour could choose either short or long lengths 








to suit himself, even as he does at bowls. Only the other day, 
at Aberdovey, my partner and I, wanting to make a short round 
of it, played one hole backwards—from the sixth green to the 
fifth, to be precise —and those who know the course can see 
that it was a capital hole, with the railway threatening on the 
left, which was the best line, and a variety of little humps and 
bumps in front of the green to give to the approaching a difficulty 
approximating to an agreeable flukiness. People who cannot 
go to sleep sometimes—instead of the more orthodox counting 
of sheep—play some well known course in their heads. I am, 
as a rule, “ in the arms of Porpus ” in less than no time, but a 
few nights ago, being wakeful, I began thus to play St. George’s 
at Sandwich ; only I played some of the holes backwards. I 
did not: have to get very far, but one or two of those topsy-turvy 
holes there seemed gorgeous and horrific. Think, for example, 
of playing from the third to the second. The stretch of sand 
and bents called the Sahara is not in the ordinary way so very 
appalling, but imagine what it would be if we had to tee in the 





* WHAT! LUNCH OVER ALREADY?” 


HE story of Romeo and Juliet, the Kenya lion cubs, 

was told in CouNTRY LIFE a year ago, and readers have 

been kept informed of their doings and_ behaviour. 

They are now over two years old and quite grown up, 

and since the war broke out, like all good British lions, 
they have been most patriotic. 

The first two photographs were taken in the summer. Of 
them Mr. Cleland Scott writes: ‘“‘ Nearly all animals have, at 
times, most expressive faces, and lions particularly so. In the 
first photograph, taken when Romeo was just out of his teens 
and the most perfect gentleman, he seems to be saying: ‘ What ! 
Lunch over already ? I’m nowhere near satisfied, if you are.’ 
However, he never sulks for long, and his is a far from vengeful 
nature even when he considers he has been sorely tried. This 
is borne out by the second picture, which was taken within five 
minutes, when he had moved from dining-room to sitting-room. 
His manners are sometimes quite Continental, and no more 
gallant beast is at large to-day. He has developed a liking for 
hand lotion, and licks and licks with evident enjoyment. But 
there is a snag to this pastime—the roughness of his tongue, 
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Livre. Feb. 10th, 1940. 





valley and carry it “the other way of the stuff.” That hole 
seemed to me “ wery fierce,” and so did that from the fifth to 
the fourth, since there again we should have to face all sorts of 
precipitous terrors with the second shct. As to some of the 
cross-country holes we could play there, imagination boggles 
at them; however, I never got so far, but fell sound asleep. 
Now is the time to try some of these “ fanteegs ” if we have 
the time for it, when courses are not crowded; but somehow 
we never do these things, we only talk about them. The only 
cross-country golf that 1 have seen for many years is played 
in the one-club matches, which make traditional ending of any 
team match at Worlington; and even in them the course is 
now by custom stereotyped: from the first tee to the second 
green; from the third tee to the fourth green, and so home 
through or over the line of fir trees behind the greatest short 
hole in the world. Alas! there will be none this year, and no 
bacon and sausage and egg for lunch, but, please goodness, 
these things will come back some day. 
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* HIS MANNERS ARE SOMETIMES QUITE CONTINENTAL” 


which has already got most cheese-graters beaten. ‘Thus one has 
a form of home-made and thoroughly economical ‘ vibro massage’ 
ready whenever required.” 

The next two pictures show how rationing has reached Romeo 
and Juliet. ‘‘ Being true lions,” we are informed, ‘‘they are of 
course most patriotic, and accepted rationing with good grace. 
When there happens to be a shortage of meat, caused by lack of 
game, my absence, or my bad shooting, their normal feed is thirty- 
six eggs mixed with maize meal. From sheer patriotism they 
accepted last week ‘one egg per person per week,’ and even 
agreed to share the one egg. ‘The pictures show them both in- 
specting it, superior both in size and freshness to the Nazi variety ; 
and Juliet having ‘ broken into’ it. One would not expect a 
beast like a lion to be gentle or patient where food is concerned, 
yet Romeo is both—at times. ‘The last photograph shows him 
begging for his breakfast egg—before the days of rationing! On 
such occasions he does not scratch, nor does he bite my hand. 
Whereas at other times he clouts poor Juliet angrily when he has 
finished his own share, and she tries to retain her portion instead 
of letting him steal it as ‘ all good lionesses should.’ ” 


ROMEO BEGGING FOR HIS 
BREAKFAST EGG 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


« CAVALRY IN THIS WAR” 
TO THE EDITOR OF *“ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Much as I like, and great as is my 
interest in, the articles of your contributor 
‘“Bridoon,” I read his article in your issue of 
fanuary 20th with little less than amazement. 

The success of the mechanised German 
\rmy against a Polish force, which even your 
ntributor admits can “yield a million or 
nore” horses, does not support his contention 
iat cavalry is a desirable arm in modern 
varfare. He states that the German cavalry 
an “live on the country”; however, the 
tussian cavalry in the Last War (as I suppose 
e must now call it) were not only unable to 
ve on the country, but, by monopolising 
‘ussian rolling-stock for fodder to the detriment 

its munition-carrying capacity, contributed 

» the Russian military collapse. The amount 

f goods-carrying space required for an equiva- 
nt power-output in terms of “ fuel,” for motor 
ractors and horses, is simply not comparable. 
agp much fodder would be the “ equivalent,” 
of the humble two-gallon tin of petrol ? 
There is also the question of poison gas. 
‘ven if the horse can be fitted with a respirator, 
such gases as mustard can attack the whole 
»f its body, and the spectacle of the Light Bri- 
sade charging the enemy guns clad in rubber 
living-suits (quadruped) would perhaps be 
suitable for the pantomime stage, but not for 
serious warfare ! 

No, “ Bridoon.” The Army of to-day 
still has its cavalry, on which feats of heroism 
ire being and will be performed well worthy 
»f our equestrian forefathers ; but this cavalry 
fies through the air, and is, sad to relate, 
driven by the stinking but necessary petrol 
engine.—W. G. S. WIKE. 


“BEYOND THE ZUYDER ZEE” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I think that your correspondent, Mr. 
Carrington, scarcely does justice to the comes 

n his article “ Beyond the Zuyder Zee” 
your impression of January 6th. My inte 
tions of a yachting tour (the only way really 
to see that country) have left me with a very 
grateful feeling for their warm-hearted hos- 
pitality. Our headquarters were at Grouw, a 
town on a deep-water mere, where they made 
us members of their yacht club, and all, farmers 
and others alike, vied with each other in making 
our visit a joy. Nor did we find the language 
at all unlike our own, and were readily able 
to make ourselves understood. Certainly at 
Gronigen they were more curious than friendly, 
and the old woman alongside whose schuyt we 
moored did a rare trade during our stay there 
in charging a small fee for onlookers to board 
her and stare by the hour at our trim little 
cutter and the activities of its inmates. 

On the way back 
to Grouw we lost 
our bowsprit in a 
collision with the 
lee-board of a 
schuyt, each trying 
to pass the other 
under sail in a canal 
lock—a_ thing for- 
bidden. But that 
evening we reached 
a boat-builder’s 
yard, where, after an 
enquiry that sounded 
like “‘How did dat 
com?” the  boat- 
builder set his men 
to work, and made 
and fitted a new 
bowsprit by nine 
‘clock next morning 
ta charge equal to 
63. 8d.! The sail- 
maker’s daughters at 

rouw, who did all 
ir marketing, were 
1e only people to 
mark on the new 
ar, and we con- 
ued the whole tour 

North Holland 
rd round again to 
‘tavoren and Leeu- 

arden before we 
ecame aware that a 
rocés had been fol- 
Wing us up through 
dam, Alkmaar, En- 
wizen 'and Stavo- 
n, to catch us 
ially in the capital, 


where we were graciously treated as first 
offenders and allowed to go free. 

Charming people the Dutch, and especially 
the Frisians, and may they never have to cut 
their dykes and drown their rich and valuable 
land.—CHRYSALIs. 


FOR POLISH REFUGEES 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—May an old contributor appeal to those 
of your readers who still honour the traditions 
for which Country LIFE stands—traditions of 
seemliness, security, beauty, and peace—to 
show practical sympathy with our Polish allies, 
from whom all these things have been so 
cruelly reft? It is essential that, despite newer 
and no less poignant claims, our help to them 
should increase, not lessen, as time goes by. 
Their need of clothing is acute; and at 
33, Belgrave Square, S.W.1, is the Clothing 
Depot of the Polish Relief Fund, of which the 
Polish Ambassador is President, run by a 
ladies’ committee on a purely voluntary basis, 
under the chairmanship and direction of Nina, 
Countess Granville. Here clothes and blankets, 
contributed by sympathisers all over the 
country, are received, sorted and distributed ; 
large quantities go abroad to Polish refugees 
in neutral lands and France, while the Depot 
is visited every day by exiled Poles, many of 
them on their way to join the Polish Army in 
France, whose needs range from complete 
outfits of clothing to handkerchiefs and towels. 
It is therefore essential that our cupboards 
should not be allowed to become bare. All 
gifts of clothing will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by Nina, Countess of 
Granville, at the above address. H.M. the 
Queen has just sent a most useful gift of sixty 
men’s shirts —MARyY-ADAIR MACDONALD. 


“ SCARECROWS” IN CEYLON 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The Ceylon rice cultivator, though often 
illiterate, is an ingenious and resourceful 
fellow. Here are two pictures of scarecrows 
which illustrate his queer method of guarding the 
field, and frightening in particular wild boar, 
which emerge from the jungle every night in 
sounders comprising a dozen or more, to make 
depredations on his crop. These animals not 
only wallow in the fields at night, but dig up 
the roots of the seedlings and thus do untold 
damage. Not only wild boar and other jungle 
animals, but also grain-eating birds are a 
constant pest to him. Sometimes it is a 
buffalo’s head and horns that are set up to scare 
away the birds and animals, but I have seen 
more elaborate examples, like the terrible 
personage in the picture, with mask, gun, and 
multi-coloured trappings.—S. V. O. SOMANA- 

DER, Batticaloa, Ceylon. 








HOW THE FARMER IN CEYLON SCARES AWAY MARAUDERS 





OUR FRIENDS THE ROOKS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—May I reply to Miss Frances Pitt’s 
questions about rooks? (1) There is no doubt 
that these birds do far more good than harm. 
They have so many noted economic ornitholo- 
gists on their side. (2) According to the census 
of rookeries over a series of years, rooks have 
not increased in number. The average number 
of rooks per acre of land is extremely low. If 
over a million acres of grassland is to come 
under the plough, every rook is wanted in order 
to consume the seething mass of insects and 
grubs, for wireworm damage is very extensive 
when old pasture is ploughed up and planted 
with cereals. (3) Rooks have such a passion 
for wireworm that they appear to know that 
Wireworm activity at the surface soil occurs in 
the spring, when the cereals are beginning to 
grow. How are they to be destroyed if rooks 
are reduced in number? A drastic reduction 
of rooks has always led to an insect invasion, 
for they consume the most devastating crea- 
tures, not only in the soil but in the trees, in 
their adult and infantile states, which would 
otherwise live and produce innumerable off- 
spring. (4) Rooks consume crane-flies as zell 
as their leather-jacket grubs. The progressive 
increase of a pair of crane-flies in ten genera- 
tions runs into astronomical figures. (5) It must 
be sheer prejudice to insist that the nesting 
season is the only time at which rooks should 
be killed. This Nazi method of mass-murder 
is so cowardly, it is not surprising that baby- 
rook pie has vanished from decent cookery 
books. Surely we have enough food without 
eating our wild birds.—T. S. HAWKINs. 

[‘‘ Cincinnatus,” in his Farming Notes 
last week, paid tribute to the rook’s usefulness 
in getting rid of wireworm. “ I have no doubt,” 
he said, “‘ it was the rook, combined with the 
roller, which saved my crop from very serious 
damage.”’—EbD. | 


THE STRENGTH OF INSECTS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “* COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The interesting article by Miss Frances 
Pitt in a recent issue of COUNTRY LIFE, which 
described the extraordinary strength of some 
insects, has reminded me of an incident which 
I witnessed some years ago in Portuguese East 
Africa. I was standing under a grove of coconut 
palms, whose branches almost overhung the 
warm blue waters of the Indian Ocean, when 
I happened to notice that an enormous tarantula 
spider, nearly as big as a tea-plate and quite 
dead, was being dragged along the sandy soil 
by a tiny insect barely half an inch long. I 
have since read that only two Europeans have 
ever witnessed the fight of which this was 

the closing scene. 

Apparently the tarantula, springing upon 
its intended victim, 
confidently thrusts in 
its sting. The in- 
sect bravely retaliates 
with its own little 
poisoned dart, but 
then, feeling weak 
from the spider’s 
onslaught, he rushes 
away and nibbles at 
a certain plant in 
the vicinity. Back 
he comes again, fully 
restored for the fray, 
and exactly _—itthe 
same tactics are re- 
peated. The great 
tarantula, however, 
has no antidote to 
the tiny poisonous 
thrust of its little an- 
tagonist, who, thanks 
to his regular doses 
of “medicine,” 
continues to fight 
on, sound in wind 
and limb to the end. 
The spider finally 
wilts and dies, and 
is dragged trium- 
phantly away. 

I have never yet 
discovered the name 
of the insect nor of 
the plant to which 
he flies for succour. 
Perhaps one of your 
readers may be able 
to make some sug- 
gestions. — VERNON 
ROSSBOROUGH. 













WHERE THE TINKERS WED 
ON} A SCOTTISH HIGHWAY 


COUNTRY 
Sir,—At the cross-roads near Strachur, on 
Loch Fyne, one may see a small, heart-shaped 
plot of grass, bordered by chuckie-stanes of 


TO THE EDITOR OF “* 


white quartz. For generations 
of Argyll have celebrated their 
marriages at this spot. When the 
roads in this locality were being 
repaired and widened a few years 
ago, the contractor found this plot 
in his way, and proceeded to lay the 
King’s highway as though it did not 
exist at all. The tinkers protested 
loudly against this act, which they 
regarded as one of sacrilege, with 
the result that the plot was restored. 
-ALASDAIR  ALPIN MAacGRrEGorR. 


“WHEN THE MINE- 
SWEEPERS GO DOWN” 


TO THE EDITOR 
Sir,—I have thought that you 
would be interested to learn how 
our appeal is progressing, and 
particularly what effect the letter, 
which you so kindly inserted in 
Country Lire, has had. With re- 
gard to the latter, I have received 


just over £70 during the past week, and several 
We have acknowledged 
the money immediately in each case, but I 
have not had time to reply individually to 
The appeal has 
now reached £500, and fresh donations are 


parcels of clothing. 


those who have sent parcels. 


constantly arriving. We feel, how- 
ever, that this and more will be 
needed before we are through. I 
have visited ten homes of more 
Grimsby men who have been lost 
this week. Last week there were 
three. And so it goes on. In one 
home visited this week there were 
both husband and son lost, leaving 
a widow with eight other children. 
There were many other tragic cir- 
cumstances. Please do thank your 
readers for me.—ALBERT S. AUSTIN, 
Port Missionary, Grimsby. 


“THE FAMOUS 
POINTING PIG” 
TO THE EDITOR 


Sir,—I was interested to see 
Major Jarvis’ reference to Mr. 
Toomer’s “famous pointing and 
retrieving pig,’ since Richard and 
Thomas ‘Toomer are, I believe, my 
ancestors, and I have a cutting of a 
newspaper advertisement alluding 
to their ‘‘ wonderful pointing pig.” 
It will be seen that Richard 
Toomer, who lived at Broomey 
Lodge, was well equipped as an 
all-round sportsman, and that his 
employment of Slut as a pointer 
and retriever was due to no short- 
age of dogs. The date of the sale, 


judging from other references on 
the original cutting, seems to have 
been February 2nd and 3rd, 1797. 
I have no record of who bought 
Slut.—HErRBERT TOOMER. 


LIFE.” frozen solid. 
through the ice, and then lowered along length are dotted 
least be able to get small supplies of fresh 
this primitive method of fishing. 
HucH NEWMAN. 
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RABBITS ARE NOT RATIONED 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—The rabbit does a lot of harm on the farm; 
many professional rabbit-catchers are now 
otherwise engaged, bunny makes a very good 
meal and he is not rationed. Given a spade 
or two, a couple of ferrets and an intelligent 
dog, the amateur rabbit-catcher can make 
himself very useful, as is shown in the enclosed 
snapshot. The novice at rabbit-catching will 
find he has many things to learn, from how 
to handle a ferret, to the method by which 
his captures are coupled together; but such 
details are soon learnt,and then business becomes 
brisk, each rabbit added to the bag representing 
not only one less to eat the crops, now much 
needed, but a contribution to the food supply— 

and rabbit pie is good.—P. 


WINTER FISHING IN FINLAND 
= TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

S1r,—Your recent interesting article on Finland 
brought back many memories to me of the 
winter I spent there in 1938. I lived in a 
lovely herrgard, which corresponds to an old 
manor house, and our forest garden ran right 
down to the sea. Young Finnish lads used 
to call in on Saturday afternoons to get per- 
mission to fish in our“ home waters.” One 
day I decided to go down to the shore and see 
how they caught their fish when the sea was 
First of all they hacked a hole 


of netting into the water as quickly as possible 
before the surface froze over again. There it 
remained overnight. The following morning, —L. 


fish by 
tinkers 





BREAKING THE ICE TO FISH 


after the crust of ice had been broken, the netting 
was pulled up again and there were several fish 
caught by the gills in the mesh. They froze 
stiff almost as soon as they left the water. It 
has struck me that if there is any food shortage 
in Finland during the winter campaign against 
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HOW TO HANDLE A FERRET 


the Russians, people living along the coast, 
one of the 


numerous lakes that 
all over this country, will at 


A RAZORBILL’S 
SOCIABILITY 
TO THE EDITOR 
Sir,—I wonder if it is generally 
realised what a dominant part the 
herd instinct plays in the lives of 
nearly all animals, and _ notably 
birds. I was again reminded of its 
potence by a rather strange happen- 
ing not long ago. On December 
15th I was walking along the shore 
of Holy Island, when I noticed a 
young razorbill making his way in 
from sea to the rocky corner of a 
little bay, continually sipping water 
as he came in the usual sea-bird way. 
Propelling himself with threshing 
wings over the slippery sea-weed, in 
that floundering penguin manner 
common to the auks, he eventually 
stood erect on the reef and flapped 
his wings vigorously and preened 


continually, quite indifferent to my standing at 
the edge of the tide some six yards away. Now 
one hundred times in one hundred a solitary 
razorbill, guillemot, puffin, or little auk coming 
in to shore is sick, usually oiled. The frequent 
wing-flapping and preening made it almost 


certain to be the latter complaint, 
though it was not obvious. How- 
ever, I left him preening among 
the sea-weed. 

The next day I was walking 
round the same sandy bsy and 
noticed the little razorbill a con- 
siderable way out to sea. As 
walked on along the edge of the 
flowing tide I saw, to my delight, 
that the little fellow was apparently 
kzeping pace with me, and sure 
enough when I stood to watch him 
he came directly in to me, with thit 
peculiar threshing of his wings on 
the water common to the auks when 
they wish to swim anywhere in a 
hurry. In the end he got right 
up to me and, launching himself 
ashore, came floundering over the 
wet sand right to my feet with his 
propelling wings, andthere stood up 
and flapped his wings vigorously. 
Alas! just as I stooped down to 
make his better acquaintance, the 
dog rushed up, and he went slither- 
ing down tothe sea with the velocity 
of a panicky seal, until as far out 
as he had been before. 

There are two points to note 
about this fascinating encounter 
(1) the little fellow was cut off from 
the normal companionship of his 
own kind ; (2) I was probably stil] 
a remembered and familiar object 
of the previous day, for my presence 
was preferred to that of some 
eiders, a seal, and the wounded 
godwit, who were also in the bay.— 
RICHARD PERRY. 
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AN INDIFFERENT SHOOT 


AFTER PARTRIDGE WITH THE CORPORAL 


E lost face with the Sergeant, simply because we had 

a day’s shooting; my brother-officer Donald, the 

Corporal, late stoker-dustman (his term) in His 

Majesty’s Royal Navy, myself, and three gallant 

sappers who, of their own free will, volunteered to 
duty as beaters. 

The party, clad in khaki, steel helmets (as a necessary pre- 
:tion), gum boots, and respirator haversacks at “‘ the slung,” 
- out in the Corporal’s car, ostensibly for the purpose of learning 

| w to read a map, but, camouflaged by ground sheets and 
p rol cans, lay our weapons. 

The Corporal was armed with a gun, sporting double-barrelled 
nmer locks (sling deficient). I had a passable twelve-bore, 

rowed from another officer; while Donald was, when we 

H.Q., without a gun at all. However, after enquiring at the 
il pub., he was informed that “the next butcher’s shop you 
5 on the right’ would supply the necessary article ; and so, 
| of hope, we set forth. 

The butcher was affable. He was, moreover, when not 
tchering, the fire chief, and an ancient, but apparently service- 
ie, fire-engine stood in an adjoining garage. One of the firemen 
ere were three) advised us not to speak lightly of this imposing 
aveyance to the chief when asking for our favour. That kind 
in immediately produced a firearm, also of the hammer-lock 
riety, for which we bowed in gratitude, and retreated to the car, 
iere we discovered that the bairels could scarce be seen for 
st. There was a hasty consultation, in which the Corporal 
ned. He pooh-poohed the idea of not using this highly danger- 
s implement. However, mentioning (for at least the second 
ne) that I had shot since boyhood, I persuaded Donald not to 
sk his life. So we jolted along towards our objective. 

On arrival at the farm where we had permission to shoot, 

disembarked—and distributed, as a bribe, cigarettes and 
wolate to each beater. The Corporal at this juncture placed 
; fingers ominously down the barrel of his gun. ‘The two officers 
ok three paces smartly to the rear and remarked on the dangers 

«i playing with firearms, whether loaded or not. The Corporal 
replied that he too had shot since childhood, and, as my companion 
had only performed once before (ineffectively), no more was 
said ; but we kept our distance. Having posed for a photograph, 
we deployed, allowing the Corporal to take the left flank. 

We had decided to advance in line over some grassfields, 
but this frontal attack met with no success ; for the only sign of 
bird life was three crows and a seagull. The latter, no doubt 
reminding the Corporal of his beloved sea, almost met its end 
on land, but the old gun jammed, and no sound was heard. 

I blew the whistle, and, being well trained, all troops closed 
on their No. 1. The Corporal, who weighs some 18st., was 
already somewhat distressed, and, since the other officer felt himself 
to be more useful with a camera, it was decided that the N.C.O. 
and myself should hide behind a distant hedge, while the three 
beaters would drive the partridges, if any, towards us. 

We took up our positions, the Corporal to my left, behind 
an oak tree, while I guarded the right flank. To my surprise, 
I heard birds clucking on the plough and advanced cautiously 
in the hope of a ground attack ; for we were keen for a change 
from rations. At that moment there was a roar, and fifty or sixty 
partridges in a pack flew directly for the Corporal. Now he, 
unfortunately, was meditating whether or not to engage a rook 
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some hundreds of 
feet above his head. 
He had just decided 
that this target was 
out of range, :vhen the 
partridges flew past. 

With some pre- 
sence of mind he 
turned round, but the 
low, raking — shot 
which he directed at 
the cloud of birds was 
not released until 
they were well out 
of range. However, 
he had fired and, with 
satisfaction, he put 
in another parting 
salvo at some two 
hundred yards. Barely had he turned to his front when more 
birds passed over him and again he fired, but this time the part- 
ridges were out of sight when I heard the report of his gun. His 
steel helmet was well to the back of his head, and he was using 
language that only those who eat food prepared in the galley 
understand. 

I was, I fear, laughing so much that I did not notice a covey 
approaching on my right, and, in spite of my two rounds rapid, 
all birds returned safely to their quarters. ‘The beaters, whose 
conversation we could hear plainly, were derisive. We were 
losing face, and after several more ineffective shots, and an abortive 
attempt on my part (which was not confirmed) to point out a part- 
ridge brought down beyond our lines, we moved to the next drive. 

Donald took over the Corporal’s gun, and he retired with 
the beaters on to ‘‘ adjacent”’ land where our partridges had 
been seen to settle. 

We waited for a long period. The beaters must surely 
have been over two marches and well off our ground ; but they 
were keen, and we refrained from whistling them up. 

Almost asleep, I was lolling against the fence when the 
Corporal’s voice, loud and clear, awoke me. 

‘““Unload ’em,”’ he shouted (he was very near, acting as flanker), 
and at that moment a covey of partridges topped the hedge. I 
missed with both barrels, while Donald’s cross-fire from the 
flank was equally ineffective. 

“What is the good of telling me to unload when the birds 
are coming ?”’ I called to the Corporal, who was explaining to 
the beaters the qualities of officers equipped with guns. 

““A nautical term, sir,” he explained, ‘“‘I meant let *em 
have it.” 

This did not seem a reasonable explanation. 

There had been consistent gunfire on my right, and when 
the beaters reached the hedge we gathered together. There had, 
we learnt, been no casualties, human or feather. 

““ Now we have done it,” said the Corporal. 
the Section Sergeant like this.” 

** Right,” said Donald, ‘‘ we must buy one ”’ (an act I have 
only read of and to which I never thought I should be a party)— 
and so we did ; but the beaters gave us away, and that is why the 
Sergeant still looks at us superciliously. Roy BEDDINGTON. 





‘* We can’t face 


THE GRAND NATIONAL WEIGHTS 


WHAT IS A 


HERE are many invidious tasks connected with the 
official side of the racing world, but there can be few 
less enviable than the impossible one which Mr. G. H. 
Freer is set to face when he undertakes the making of a 
handicap, if handicap it can be called, for the Grand 
itional Steeplechase. The word “‘ impossible ’”’ has been used 
‘visedly and needs explanation. According to the rules of the 
itional Hunt Committee, under which the Grand National and 
: other steeplechases are run, a handicap is ‘a race in which 
weights to be carried by the horses are adjusted by the handi- 
c-pper for the purpose of equalising their chances of winning.”’ 
ie rule is a simple one, but with it must go the very obvious 
« rollary that to bring the good horse, the medium horse and the 
1 horse to a state approaching equality, the handicapper must be 
wed considerable latitude between the maximum impost allotted 
the best horse and the minimum weight given to the worst. 
Not so very long ago and for many years previously, the 
p-weight in the Grand National was 12st. 7lb. and the bottom- 
ight gst. 7lb., so giving the handicapper a range of 42lb. in 
‘ich to adjust his weights. Nowadays, probably because only 
ir horses—Cloister, Manifesto, Jerry M. and Poethlyn—ever 
n with the maximum impost and many good judges considered 
) be too big a burden to ask any horse to carry over the Liverpool 
© intry, a proviso has been added that the top-weight need not 
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necessarily be more than 12st. This, in a sense, is to give the 
good horse an advantage over the indifferent and so restrict the 
handicapper, if he so wishes, in the range of his weights, but more 
is to come. Not content with this, the authorities have raised 
the bottom-weight from the old-time gst. 7lb. to rost. 3lb., so 
reducing what was a 1ange of 42lb to one of not necessarily more 
than 25lb. Actually, Mr. Freer has allowed himself 1lb. more 
than this by putting his top-weights—Royal Mail and Airgeod 
Sios—on the 12st. tlb. mark, but even then 26lb. is an insufficient 
range within which to equalise, or try to equalise, the chances of 
fifty-nine horses fully qualified under other, recent, regulations for 
entry, that are considered by their owners or trainers worthy to 
run in the world’s biggest steeplechase. Mr. Freer has completed 
his task with his usuai commendable skill, but he and owners are 
faced with the fact that half the entry are grouped together at 
weights varying between rost. 7lb. and rest. 3lb., and that in this 
half, eighteen out of twenty-nine are on the minimum mark. It is 
unbelievable that so many korses entered in a single race are of 
equal or so nearly equal merit, and it seems more reasonable to 
suggest that by reducing their top-weight and raising their bottom- 
weight, and so restricting the range of weights, the authorities 
have defeated their own definition of the word ‘ handicap ”’ 
and so have imposed upon their handicapper, in this particular 
instance Mr. Freer, what is, according to their rule, an impossible 
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